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¢ Special Section on ALASKA 
¢ Introducing "PARLONS FRANCAIS” 
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“PRESENTING 


PARLONS 


PARLONS FRANCAIS is a tested and proven course 
of instruction in conversational French for elemen- 
tary school pupils, starting in grades 3 or 4 and 
continuing upward. 


With the help of the classroom teacher, PARLONS 
FRANCAIS teaches French through two 15-minute 
lessons per week. These lessons are presented 
through the medium of videotapes for educational 
television, as well as full color, sound motion pic- 
tures that are available for the classroom on either 
8mm or 16mm film. 


In correlation to the filmed lessons, PARLONS 
FRANCAIS offers an excellent series of records for 
drill at home or in the classroom. 


The basic instruction in PARLONS FRANCAIS is 
provided by Mme Anne Slack, a dynamic and 


talented television teacher and a native of France. 
Mme Slack, a pioneer in the field of educational 
television, presented an outstanding educational pro- 
gram, ‘‘Fun With French,”’ for six years in Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


Since the launching of PARLONS FRANCAIS in Bos- 
ton in 1959, more than 75,000 pupils in that area 
have studied with Mme Slack and have learned to 


|, French with a true French accent and intona- 
ion. 


As the school year opens, more than 2,000,000 
American children in elementary grades simultane- 
ously will begin to assimilate the French language 
under the tutelage of Mme Slack. ‘‘The New York 
Times,” in a recent article on educational television, 
called PARLONS FRANCAIS an “‘ETV success story.” 


(Continued on back inside cover) 
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Majestic scenery, carnival dog 
team races, communications an- 
tennae, and a strategic position 
on Bering Strait — these things, 
and more, are Alaska. (Photos, 
courtesy of Western Electric 
Company and Northern Films) 
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FESTIVALS AND AWARDS 


e llth Annual Workshop and Awards, Natl. Council on 
Jewish A-V Materials—May 11 afternoon, at the Institute 
of Human Relations, N.Y.C. Information: NCJAVM, 101 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 3. : 

e 13th Annual Canadian Film Awards—May 13, Toronto. 
J. Alphonse Ouimet, President, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, will present the awards. Inquire: Manage- 
ment Committee C.F.S., 1762 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 3, 
Ontario. 

e National Visual Presentation Assoc.—for “Best Visuals 
of 1960” awards, sales and public relations films. M. F. 
Schack, N.V.P.A., 19 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 36, May 23-24. 
e International Film Festival—June 13 for two weeks, 
Moscow. Inquire: Afton Tours, 1776 Broadway, N.Y. 19. 
e Berlin Film Festival—June 23-July 4 . . . San Sebastian, 
July 8-12 . . . Venice Film Festival—July 13-22 . . . Cannes 
International Film Festival—Sept. 2-12 . . . International 
Festival of Technical and Scientific Films, Budapest— 
Nov. 16-25. 

e Vancouver (Canada) International Film Festival—July 
10-22 . . . Montreal International Film Festival—Aug. 11- 
17 . . . Stratford International Film Festival—Aug. 21- 
Sept. 2. 

e First International Television Festival — Fall 1961, 
N.Y.C. Theme: “Greater World Understanding Through 


ALASKA 1961 


Two New Films 


About Our 49th State... 


ALASKA: U.S.A. 


A comprehensive discussion of the development of 
Alaska’s natural resources, agricultural regions, 
cities, transportation. Conveys the unusual 

spirit of this young, vigorous state. 22 minutes, 
Color $200, Rent $10; BGW $110, Rent $6. 


ALASKA’S MODERN AGRICULTURE 


Traces the state’s history from 25 years ago, 
picturing struggles of early settlers, war, 
statehood, and present boom. Features modern 
Alaska and its opportunities. 15 minutes, 
Color $150, Rent $7.50; BGW $85, Rent $5. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRINTS AND FREE CATALOG! 


6509 De Longpre Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 


International Television.” Sponsored by National Acac emy 
of Television Arts and Sciences. (Tex McCrary, chairrian), 
300 Ceneral Pk. So., N.Y. 19, or 9126 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


e 5th Annual San Francisco International Film Festival_ _ 
November 1-14/61. Sponsored by San Francisco Art © 


Commission. For information: San Francisco International 
Film Festival, 172 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
California. 


TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL 


e Industrial Audio-Visual Assoc. Annual Meeting— April | 


24-27, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


e 17th Annual Conference of the American Society of , 
Training Directors—May 1-5. Bellevue Stratford Hotel, | 


Philadelphia, Pa. Information: E. W. Lareau, Manager 
DPS Training center, RCA Service, Camden 8, N.J. 

e Society of Motion Picture & Television Engineers, 89th 
Semi-Annual Convention—May 7-21, King Edward Shera- 
ton Hotel, Toronto, Canada. Inquire: Executive Director, 
SMPTE, 55 West 42nd Street, New York City 

e 88th Annual Forum-National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare—May 14-19, Minneapolis, Minn. Films will be shown 
Inquire: Natl. Conference on Social Welfare, 22 W. Gay 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

e Society of Photographic Scientists and Engineers, An- 
nual Conference—May 22-26, Arlington Hotel, Binghan- 
ton, N.Y. 

e Industry Film Producers Assoc. Second Annual Con- 
vention—June 2-3, Hotel Miramar, Santa Monica, Calif. 
e National Institute for AV Selling—July 15-20, University 
of Indiana, Bloomington. 

e 21st Annual National A-V Convention—July 22-25, Mer- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. Information: Mahlon H. Martin, 
General Chairman, c/o M. H. Martin Co., Massilon, Ohio; 
or NAVA Inc., Fairfax, Va. 

e American Society of Photogrammetry Semi-Annual Con- 
vention—October 4-6, Biltmore Hotel, New York City. In- 
formation: Timothy Trott, Aeroflex Corp., 34-06 Skillman 
Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


e Florida—Apr. 27-29, Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach, Fila. 
e Oklahoma—Apr. 27-29, Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Okla. 

e Maryland Spring Meeting—Apr. 28-29. 


e Massachusetts Spring Meeting—May 25-26, West Har- | 


wich, Mass. 


e Special Libraries Association—May 28-June 1, Shera | 


ton-Plaza Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

e 6th Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American 
Library Materials—July 6-8, Univ. of Southern [Ilinois, 
Carbondale, 

e ALA Annual Conference—July 9-16, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Inquire, American Library Association, 50 East Huron, 
Chicago, 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


e National Art Education Association—April 10-15; Miami, 


Fla. Inquire: National Education Assoc., 1201-16th St | 


N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 

e Davi Annual Convention—April 24-28; Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Inquire: Mrs. Mickey Bloodworth, Cor 
vention Coordinator, Department of A-V Instruction, Nx 


tional Ed. Assoc., 1201-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. | 
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They 


ALASKA 


he University of Alaska Film Group, 

at College, Alaska, has this year 
brought pregrams for the children of its 
members to the University campus for 
Saturday afternoon showing. Chosen by 
a committee of the group, these films are: 
Maxe Way For Duck.inc, Curious 
GeorcE Rives A Bike, LitrLe 
LicHTHOUSE, HAROLD AND THE PURPLE 
Crayon, and Tocata For Toy TRAINS 
for five-year-olds. A second program, for 
youngsters of eight, included: THe Rep 
BALLOON, THE SECRET Way, and THE 
Fish AND THE FISHERMAN. 

The University of Alaska Film Group 
has also brought foreign productions, 
documentary and expermental films to 
its area which would not otherwise be 
available. For example, No More FLEE- 
inc has been shown in connection with 
a block-booking arrangement with Cin- 
ema 16 and the American Federation of 
Film Societies. (Other programs of the 
U. of A. Film Group were listed in 
Film News’ December/60 issue. ) 

Membership in the group is divided 
about half and half between University 
students and faculty, and members of 
the general community. Showings are 
held on the campus in the University’s 
newly constructed Bunnell Lecture Hall. 
e The Anchorage Film Society, organ- 
ized in 1953 as an activity of The 
Anchorage Community Theatre Inc., has 
been “travelling,” via the motion picture, 
to India, Germany, France, Italy, Japan 
and Poland in its September through 
May program. This series includes 
Fellini's Nicuts Or Casita; UcETsu; 
Cousteau’s THE SILENT Wortp; THE 
Ipior; PATHER PANCHALI; Zuckmayer’s 
THe Devi’s GENERAL; THE YOUNG 
Corin; and THE MAN IN Tue Raincoat 
(Fernandel). Selected short subjects 
accompanying these features were SHORT 
History, Les THE Rep BAL- 
LooN, ALL Roaps Leap To FRANCE, 
Loves Or FRANISTAN, and GALLERY OF 
Mopern Scuuprors. A “Night of Silent 
Films” featured THe Horse- 
MAN (Will Rogers, 1922); THe Great 
Train Rospery (1903); THE KNockoutT 
(Keystone Cops, 1914); and Drop Kick 
(Richard Barthelmess, 1925). 

A non-profit organization, the Anchor- 
age Film Society is affiliated with the 
Anchorage Community College, a branch 
of the Univ. of Alaska, and is run by a 
Board of nine members. The Board pre- 
sents a ballot of some 30 films annually 
to its 527 members. The nine which 
receiving the most votes are programmed. 
The Society hopes to establish a film 
library 2nd a childen’s program. 


April 1°61 


Film Societies and Festivals are invited to send 
their programs, for publication, to this department. 


e The Circle for the Liveliest Art, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) has been showing 
films of international interest on _ its 
1960-61 program. Among the 33 sched- 
uled are A Royat Scanpat (1945, 
American ); Duck Sour (1933); NANooxK 
Or Tue Nortu (1943); THe GENERAL 
(1927); and Der Gorem (German, 
1919); CuHapayev (Russian, 1934); Los 
(Mexican, 195l—also called 
Tue Younc AND THE DAMNED); and 
L’ETERNAL RerTour (French, 1943). The 
Circle—composed mainly of professionals 
in motion picture production, and students 
of the film, enjoys the studio facilities of 
Empire Photosound of Minneapolis. 
Showings, free to members, are held on 
Sundays evenings at 6:30 and 9:00. 


e The Humanist Chapter of Columbia 
University, New York City, is showing a 
Spring series of five programs on Friday 
evenings at the University’s McMillin 
Theater. Included are: THe Human 
ConpiTION; THE Triat (Pabst); Storm 
Over Asia; Brink OF LiFe; CARNIVAL 
In FLANpERS; shorter subjects included 
were: IMAGES MEDIEVALES, First SOVIET 
EarTH SATELLITES, and THE Story OF 
CHINESE ART. 


e The Archive Film Society (New 
York City) will round out its “retrospec- 
tive exhibition” during April and May 
with HALLELLujAH (Vidor, 1929); UN- 
FAITHFULLY Yours (Sturges, 1948); THE 
UNHOLY THREE (Browning, 1925); THE 
Merry Winpow (Von Stroheim, 1925); 
THE Crowp (Vidor, 1928); Vampyr 
(Dreyer, 1931), and short subjects rang- 
ing from the zany to the ghostly, as 
GriFFITH REPORT, and ScENES FROM 
Great Horror Fits. The Archive Film 
Society holds its showings at the Roose- 
velt Auditorium, Union Square. 


e Contemporary Cinema (Palo Alto, 
Cal.,) recently completed its 1960-61 
series of unusual American and foreign 
shorts and features and is announcing 
its Second Annual Independent Film- 
Makers’ Festival (May 26-27) ... On 
the season’s program were Nicur Or 
THe Hunter, Les RaQueETEuRS, THE 
River, and Le ToNNELIER, among the 
14 scheduled films; also the “bonus” sub- 
jects, A SHortT Vision, THE ALPHABET Is 
Not Enoucu, CopENHAGEN, and A SuM- 
MER Day IN SWEDEN. 


e Dallas (Texas) Public Library 7th 
annual “Focus on Film” series features 
seven programs of notable non-theatrical 
films on a variety of subjects, centering 
either on a single film maker or on a type 
of producing unit. Programs groupings 


are: “Canadians Look at Nature,” illus- 
trated by the films Quetico and UNt- 
vERSE; “A Frenchman Looks At A Child’s 
World,” with films Wurre Mane and Rep 
BaA.ioon; “An Art Critic Looks At Flem- 
ish Painting,” presenting THE GOLDEN 
Acre Or FLEMiIsH PAINTING; and “Univer- 
sities Look At Our Society,” using the 
films ApvENTURE IN Maturity, WuHo 
Kitts Tue Ticer? and Have I Toitp You 
LaTeLy Tuat I Love You? 


e An “All-Garbo” Festival, spanning 
1930-40, is being presented at the Minor 
Latham Playhouse of Barnard College 
(Columbia U., New York), on Monday 
evenings at 7 and again at 9. Showings 
in February and March were ANNA 
CHRISTIE, QUEEN CHRISTIANA and 
NinotcHKaA. Scheduled for April and 
May are Conquest, ANNA KARENINA and 
Granp Hore. 


e Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library has 
been inviting anyone interested to bring 
a lunch or reserve one through the Li- 
brary for a “Films Sandwiched In” ser- 
ies at 12:13 noon on Tuesdays. These 
epicurean treat days served up PaBLo 
Casas Breaks His JouRNEY; HAMLET 
(4 films in the “Humanities” series); 
Tue AGE OF ELIZABETH; BoLsHor BAL- 
LET; OverturE (U.N.); THE GoLpEN 
Door (immigration); ALL THE Way 
Home (integration); AFRICAN VILLAGE; 
SoutH AMERICA; STEFAN ON SUNDAY 
(Swedish); Universe; Moonsirp and 
Le MERLE (animation); and JOURNEY 
INTO SPRING. 


e The Berkshire Museum (Pittsfield, 
Mass.) lists, on its “Theater 16” sched- 
ule for seven Thursday evening pro- 
grams, the following round-the-world 
films: Quartet (England, 1949); CALLE 
Mayor (Spain, 1956); FARREBIQUE 
(France, 1947); Jutrus Carsar (U.S.A., 
1950); THe Last Brivce ( Austria, 1950); 
Picnic (U.S.A., 1955) I WHERE 
I’m Gornc (England, 1947); and these 
accompanying shorts: Paciric 231 
(France); RomMANCE OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION, QuETico, THE Livinc Stone, and 
Ti-JEAN Gores Lumserinc (Canada); 
MADELINE (U.S.A.), and THE STEADFAST 
Tin (Denmark). 


e The Brooklyn Academy of Music, a 
division of the Brookyln (N.Y.) Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, is rounding out its 
series of Burton Holmes’ Travelogues 
with the following: NEw ZEALAND; SOLO 
SaFart To SoutH AFRICA; TURKANA TREK 
In Kenya; WaTeR Wor.p; and By JEEP 
AROUND THE WORLD. — PATRICIA ALYSON 
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News 


AUDIO VISUAL IN THE PEACE CORPS 
$125 Million Over Five Years 


Bill H. R. 5805, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Adam Powell on March 
21, proposes that the National De- 
fense Education Act be amended to 
provide $125-million over a five-year 
period for establishment of a training 
program for the Peace Corps “. . . in 
the use of modern techniques and 
instructional materials and equipment 
utilized in teaching the English lan- 
guage”. The program would begin 
on July 1 of this year and run through 
June of 1966. 

If passed, the Bill will authorize 
the Director of the Peace Corps to 
set up short-term institutes through- 
out the country, to train members of 
the Corps in English language instruc- 
tion. This will also mean the acquisi- 
tion of instructional materials and 
equipment for these institutes and 
for the use of the Corps overseas. 
Audiovisual products specifically men- 


tioned by the Bill are “motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips, slides . . . records, 
tapes and other auditory aids, pro- 
gram _ teaching aids and materials, 
motion picture and slide projectors, 
phonographs, recording ma- 
chines”. 


Training Centers 


The proposal aims at the establish- 
ment of “Training Centers” in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and “appropriate” for- 
eign countries. Peace Corps members 
will be prepared at these Centers to 
serve in a specific country, and will 
be trained in its language, customs, 
culture, and political system. 

The $125-million would be spread 
over the five years of the program, 
at the rate of $25-million for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30/62, and on 
this same date for four succeeding 
years (i.e., to June 30/66). 


SCIENCE FILM ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Dr. Leo L. Leveridge, Coordinator 
of the Medical TV Unit of New York 
University Medical Center, reports 
that an American Science Film As- 
sociation is in process of being in- 
corporated. Dr. Leveridge was one 
of some 25 participants in the meet- 
ing of the Organizing Committee held 
on April 14 at Wayne State’ Univer- 
sity, Detroit. 

Chairman of the meeting was Dr. 
Randall M. Whaley, of the Graduate 
Division of Wayne State University. 
Robert E. Green of the National As- 
sociation of Science and the National 
Research Council is secretary. 

Invitees were from Government, in- 
dustry, and the mathematics and sci- 
ence departments of the universities. 
Among those who attended are a rep- 
resentative of the National Science 
Foundation, the Navy’s Photographic 
Unit, the National Institute of Health, 
the administrator of the Psychological 
Cinema Registry, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences (Ford Founda- 
tion), the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the 
Council for the Advancement of Medi- 
several 
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representatives of University and other 
television interests. 

The Library of Congress was rep- 
resented by Brig. General Willard 
Webb who was also one of the 
speakers, along with John Flory, Non- 
theatrical Division of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Dr. Don Williams 
represented the University Film Pro- 
ducers Association. 


Action and Aims 


Committees were appointed at this 
meeting, to study various needs that 
should be met by the American Sci- 
ence Film Association. Reports are 
due by July 1 and will be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the 
new Association to be held in the 
Fall. 

The interest of ASFA is in science 
films from three points of view: (1) 
as laboratory instruments for research 
study and reporting; (2) as a means 
of communication with other mem- 
bers of the scientific community; and 
(3) for the advancement of interest 
and education in the sciences among 
teachers, students, the general public 
and the intra-sciences community. 


ALASKANS LIKE IT 


J. A. Johnson, who handles distribu- 
tion of Western Electric motion pic- 
tures from the Company’s Defense 
Activities office in Anchorage, reports 
that LAND OF WHITE ALICE, recently 
released, has been seen by more than 
33,000 Alaskans in a month and a 
half. A special screening was held in 
January for the Alaska Legislature, 
and it was viewed by Air Force 
officials while flying north of the 
Arctic Circle. The picture has been 
shown three times on television in 
Anchorage (the repeats were by re- 
quest), and requests for prints have 
been received at the Anchorage office 
from Illinois, California, Washington 
and others of the South 48 States. 

“Outside” orders like these are re- 
layed to the operating office of the 
Bell Telephone Company in the area, 
or to Western Electric’s Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau in New York. Mr. John- 
son, covering an area of 586,000 
square miles, circulates WE’s films 
mostly by plane. 


2500 AT CAVA CONVENTION 


More than 2500 registrants from 
some 900 schools attended the Cath- 
olic Audio-Visual Association’s An- 
nual Convention at Atlantic City, 
April 4-7. 

The program differed from that of 
previous years in that there was no 
main theme, but the aim was to cater 
to the needs of the schools at this par- 
ticular time. Of the nine sessions 
held, seven were devoted to dem- 
onstrations rather than talks, as this 
method has been proven to be most 
effective in terms of interest and at- 
tendance. 

Some of the highlights of these 
sessions were: how to accelerate 
reading with audio-visual aids; teach- 
ing science in the elementary grades: 
and the diocesan and high school 
teacher in the language laboratory. 

Many manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of a-v equipment attended the 
sessions, and exhibited new methods 
and products.—p.a. 
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ROBERT FLAHERTY AWARD 


Primary has won The City Col- 
lege 12th Annual Robert J. Flaherty 
Award “for outstanding creative 
achievement”. The presentation was 
made on March 29 at a screening of 
the prize-winning films, held in co- 
operation with inema 16 in New York 

This film is the candidly photo- 
graphed account of the 1960 Wis- 
consin primary with John F. Kennedy 
and Hubert S. Humphrey as contest- 
ants for the Presidential nomination. 
The remarkably intimate camerawork 
is by Richard Leacock, Don Penne- 
baker and Al Maysles. Producer was 
Robert Drew for Time-Life, Inc. 

Sit-IN, shown on NBC-TV in De- 
cember/60, won an Honorable Men- 
tion along with Pow Pow, the screen 
record of a rehearsal in the rain of 
the University of Maine’s marching 
band. Srt-In, a record of anti-segre- 
gation activities in the South, was 
produced by Albert Wasserman 
whose HorFA AND THE TEAMSTERS 
won the Flaherty Award last year. 
Robert Young and Wasserman col- 
laborated on the script, and Robert 
Young directed. 

Pow Pow, made with an unusual 
outlay of only $15, was produced and 
directed by Allen Downes and Jer- 
ome Liebling, staff photographers for 
the University of Minnesota. 

Members of this year’s jury were: 
Richard Griffith, Curator of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Film Library; 
Peter Glushanok,  director-photog- 
rapher and on the faculty of The 
City College Film Institute; Emily 
Jones, Administrative Director, Edu- 
cational Film Library Association; 
Cecile Starr, author and columnist; 
Archer Winsten, film critic for the 
New York Post; Amos Vogel, director 
of Cinema 16; Herman Weinberg, 
film critic and author; Arthur Mayer, 
producer and film historian; Helen 
Grayson, film maker; and Yael Woll, 
Director of CCNY’s Institute of Film 
Techniques. 

Prize-winning films in the past have 
included THE Quiet OnE, THE TITAN 
Conquest oF Everest, and Power 
AMonG MEN. 


POW WOW is amusing, discerning, indica- 
tive of what can be done with an imagina- 
tive camera. 
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ALEXANDER 
F. VICTOR 


June 20, 1868- 
March 29, 1961 


At his own request 
there were no services of 
any kind for Alexander 
F. Victor, and his ashes 
were scattered over the 
ocean outside the three- 
mile limit, the symbol 
of international waters. 
Both of these requests 
were in keeping with the 
character of this rare 
man who was a compound of 
strong individuality and of universal 
sympathy. Characteristic too is his 
Will, a distillation not only of much 
contemplating the state of the world, 
especially as he saw it in the teeming 
East in those early days when, as a 
“magician,” he toured the world—and 
introduced the magic of the motion 
picture in any places where it was not 
known. No doubt in thought of the 
misery of those teeming millions, he 
left the bulk of his estate, to be known 
as the Alexander F. Victor Founda- 
tion, to aid organizations interested in 
birth control for underdeveolped and 
overpopulated nations; to help indivi- 
duals and organizations with research; 
and for education of the public on 
what he felt to be the big problem 
of the world, population control. 

The amount of funds available will 
depend upon the commercial value of 
the inventions on which Mr. Victor 


was working, prior to, his death: an 
inexpensive 8mm sound camera and 
projector, and a simple system for 
transmitting and receiving color tele- 
vision on existing home tv sets by 
means of a low-cost modification. 

Mr. Victor was also working on a 
biography-history of the motion pic- 
ture industry for the Society of Mo- 
tion Picture Engineers, of which he 
was a long-time member, and through 
which this brilliant cinema engineer 
introduced safety film in 1909, created 
the safety standard, and proposed the 
adoption of 16mm. 

Credited with more than 300 in- 
ventions, among them that of the 
electric washing machine, Mr. Victor 
began inventing for the motion pic- 
ture medium when he met Thomas 
Alva Edison who urged him to devote 
his talents to the new industry. For 
half a century Mr. Victor patented 

(Continued on page 25) 


HOME FASHIONS FESTIVAL 


The Third in a series of Film Fes- 
tivals sponsored by the New York 
Chapter of the National Home Fash- 
ions League filled the auditorium of 
the Carnegie Endowment Center. 

Mirroring the new techniques and 
formats developed by the industry in 
commercial films over the year, the 
Festival included the following sub- 
jects, representative of home fash- 
ions and related areas: 

Six SENsEs Or SELLING (American 
Cyanamid, N.Y.); Grime Doesn’t 
Pay (Audio Division, General Elec- 
tric); A Is For ARCHITECTURE (Na- 


tional Film Board of Canada); 
PracticAL DreaMER (U.S. Steel, 
Pittsburgh); Form & FUNCTION 


(Deutsche Industrie, through the 
German Consulate); NATURALLY SILK 
(International Silk Association, N.Y.) ; 
DanisH Desicn (Danish Society of 
Arts and Crafts, through Danish Office 
of Information, N.Y.); PxLace To 
Hanc Your Hat (National Cotton 
Council, N.Y.); Letters To Moscow 
(Armstrong-Cork, Lancaster, Pa.); 
and Winpow In Tue Sun (Hartley 
Productions, N.Y., for Courtauld’s). 


WHAT DO THEY LIKE? 


The first of a series of screenings 
for gifted young people was held by 
Choreodrama International of New 
York recently. The reactions of the 
teenagers present to the films shown 
were taped by Maya Warwick, foun- 
der-director, in the line of research 
into the likes and dislikes of this age 
group. Miss Rohama Lee, editor of 
Film News, participated as guest of 
the afternoon in the discussion which 
included the following panel mem- 
bers: Henry Illiom and Lawrence La- 
zarus of the Bronx; Robert Overton 
Day and Scott Jarren of Manhattan, 
and Sam Aaron, Brooklyn. 

Among the films shown were 
CorrosoreE, a filmed ballet based on 
Australian aboriginal themes; THE 
Face Or Lincoin, sculptured and 
with narration by Merrell Gage of 
the University of Southern California; 
and THe Maxinc Or A a 
documentary record of Otto Prem- 
inger’s testing Jean Seaburg for his 
film Saint Joan, which meanwhile af- 
fords the viewer an insight into how 
films are made. This film was voted 
“the most interesting”. 
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NEW FILMS 


Produced by 
Visual Education Films Inc. 


Axioms in Algebra 
Formulas in Mathematics 
Language of Algebra 
Proportion at Work 


The Astronomer 

Extending our Senses 

Life from the Sun 

Myth, Superstition and Science 
Reaching into Space ‘ 
Science Fair 

Scientific Method in Action 
Science Project 

Understanding Matter and Energy 
What are Stars made of? 

Wires to Our House 

Work and Power 


Distributed by 
International Fin Bureau Juc. 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 


awe Chicago 4, Ill. 


BRANDON FILMS 


Feature Film Additions 
for 16mm rental now available 


Now Available 
THE 400 BLOWS 
THE END OF INNOCENCE 
WOZZECK 
EUGENE ONEGIN 
SERGE! EISENSTEIN 
July 1, 1961 
THE COUSI 


Late 1962 


BREATHLESS 
write for free “1961 catalog supplement” 
BRANDON FILMS 
200 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


FORD FOUNDATION GRANTS 
$1,882,000 to Television 


The Ford Foundation has an- 
nounced a new grant of $1,882,000 
to the National Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center. Of this 
amount, $53,000 will be earmarked 
to equip the next 25 educational sta- 
tions that go on the air and become 
affiliates of the NETR Center. 

There are now 50 educational sta- 
tions in operation, the most recent 
additions being Phoenix (Tempe), 
Arizona, and Portland, Oregon. The 
two largest cities in the country — 
New York and Los Angeles — are 
still not represented. 


CONNECTICUT'S FIRST 


Connecticut’s first educational sta- 
tion will begin broadcasting this Fall 
from the campus of Trinity College 
in Hartford. Trinity, and the non- 
profit Connecticut Educational TV 
Corporation, will try a one-year co- 
operative venture of programs, to in- 
cluding in-school elementary and high 
school courses, in-service training for 
teachers, college courses and general 
cultural programs. 

Representatives of public and _pri- 
vate education, labor and civic or- 
ganizations, business, and the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education 
formed the Connecticut ETV Corpo- 
ration in the Fall of 1960. The State 
Commissioner of Education serves as 
a trustee but there is no State con- 
trol of operations. 


UP IN THE AIR 


The most recent and spectacular 
educational tv operation is the Mid- 
west Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction, now being tested. MPTAI 
telecasts courses previously recorded 
on video tape by master teachers. 
The telecasts are from a plane cir- 
cling at a high altitude over north- 
central Indiana and beamed to 
schools and colleges in six States. 

The Ford Foundation granted 
$4,500,000 for the project. It is ex- 
pected to cost $7,500,000 over the 
1961-62 academic year, and to draw 
contributions from private industry. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CIRCUIT 


Faced with the familiar problems 
of expanding enrollments, teacher 
shortages and low pupil achievement, 
South Carolina spends more than 
half her tax dollar on education and 
is hoping tv is an answer. This State 


has the country’s first coordinated 
closed-circuit tv project for school 
instruction. 

All tv lessons are produced on tape 
by the South Carolina Educational 
TV Commission, in Columbia, two 
weeks before broadcasting, and daily 
lesson plans are sent to classroom 
teachers in advance, to create a team- 
work system. Half the class hour is 
devoted to the televised presenta- 
tion, then the teacher takes over with 
clarification, questions, and class proj- 
ects. Four courses — beginning and 
intermediate algebra, geometry, and 
South Carolina history — are now 
being broadcast. 

Plans call for a closed-circuit net- 
work within five years that will reach 
all of the State’s 413 high schools, 
via three channels offering 36 regular 
classes of 25-minutes a day. It is es- 
timated the cost will be $12.67 per 
pupil per year. The present network 
started with 30 schools and is adding 
more at a good rate. Some 60 addi- 
‘tional schools are receiving the 
courses via commercial stations. 


HERE AND THERE: 


e According to Rudy Bretz, head 
of educational tv at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, television 
is a regular method of instruction in 
several hundred school districts rep- 
resenting 30 States. More than 50 
schools districts use television in Cali- 
fornia alone. 

e First district in the country to 
wire all its elementary and secondary 
schools five years ago for closed- 
circuit tv is Washington County, Md. 
Its superintendent, William Brish, says 
that tv makes more proficient teach- 
ers all round. Whether they are on 
screen or off, “tv gives them a point 
of comparison.” 

e More than 130 colleges and 
universities are now employing tv. 
In some, as at Kent (Ohio) State 
University, the tv system is used as 
a laboratory for teaching telecasting 
methods, as well as an aid in class- 
room instruction. Graduate courses in 
tv production are also offered at 
Kent, according to Dr. Philip Macom- 
ber of the Division of Broadcasting 
in the University’s School of Speech. 

e Dr. William S. Baxter, Associate 
Professor of Journalism at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, surveyed 2300 chil- 
dren in grades 5,7,9,11, and found 
that children prefer tv as their source 
of news, though the percentage de- 
clined from 57 in the 5th grade, to 
43 in the 11th grade. 
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Speaking 


GO NORTH, YOUNG MAN AND WOMAN ... 


\\ A Laska” is an Aleut name, meaning “The Great 


Land.” Great indeed, it is stirring in its call to the 
pioneering instinct that is in man and his primordial 
response to challenge. This new State not only adds some 
580,000 square miles to the map of the U.S.A. (one-fifth 
of its pre-49th size), but releases to the member States of 
the Union a charge of renewed vitality, ambition and 
potential. In settings often of almost savage beauty, 
Alaska’s young population is building modern cities and 
winging over last reaches of undeveloped areas to dis- 
cover this “Great Land” and then to develop it. The 


_ more established States of the United States will need 


to look to their laurels soon, if the pace at which Alaska 
is now moving, continues. 

In reading about Alaska and viewing films that bring 
it close, we are struck by the real need that exists for 
audio-visual means of instruction in Alaska, which need 
is also reflected in other rising parts of the world with 
like complex transportation, communication and popula- 
tion problems to be solved. Alaska’s recognition of the 
need for audio-visuals is undoubtedly due to the calibre 
of her leadership, from Governor Egan on down through 
the echelons of the State’s leadership. 


LEADERSHIP PERSONALITIES 


William A. Egan, elected as Governor by an over- 
whelming majority on November 1958, is married to a 
school teacher, the former Miss Neva McKittrick, who 
had come north from Wilson, Kansas. This is additional 
to his own constant interest in education of which, as a 
native of Valdez, Alaska (his parents having come there 
from Montana in 1902) he was not able to get all he 
wanted, by way of formal schooling at least. After gradu- 
ating from Valdez High School in 1932, the future 
Governor became a miner, was interested in aviation, and 
eamed the respect of all those who work hard by per- 
sonal experience of varied types of employment. Elected 
to the Valdez City Council in 1937, he was still in military 
Service when he was chosen Mayor of his home town. 
In 1946 he was elected to his first term in the Alaska 
Territorial Legislature, serving at 26, as its youngest 
member until 1953, when he became a member of the 
Territorial Senate. His leadership abilities were further 
recognized when the 55 delegates to the Alaska State- 
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hood Constitutional Convention meeting at College in 
the winter of 1955 elected him as their president. In 
1956 the people of Alaska chose him to go to Washington 
as a provisional senator to promote Statehood. Congress 
approved the Alaska Statehood Act on June 30, 1958. 
The rest is history. 

Theo John Norby, Commissioner of the Alaska State 
Department of Education, is an Alaskan by choice. A 
native of Bellingham, Washington, and a graduate of the 
University of Redlands (California), he has been a teacher 
in Washington, Oregon, California; a school principal and 
director of curriculum, and the Assistant Superintendent 
of Marin County (Calif.) when, in 1959, Alaska called. 

The contribution made by Governor Egan and by Dr. 
Norby to this issue of Film News are here gratefully 
acknowledged. We know our readers will feel closer to 
the 49th State by way of the Governor’s personal letter 
to Film News, reproduced on page 16 of this issue, and 
Dr. Norby’s account of audio-visual activities on page 10. 
It gives us pleasure at this time also, to express our ap- 
preciation to Alaska’s Senator Ernest Gruening for intro- 
ducing us to official sources of help and information. 

Thanks should be expressed, further, to Theron F. 
Borden, Assistant Commissioner of Education; Joseph M. 
Rothstein, Special Assistant in the Office of the Governor; 
George T. Keefe, Director of the Education Department's 
Anchorage Field Office; Professor M. Bork of the Physics 
Department of the University of Alaska; and Mrs. Ruth 
Bly, Chairman of the Anchorage Film Society Committee. 
(See page 5) 

If we have missed any who labored in the background 
to make the African section of this issue possible, we 
hope they will accept our anonymous thanks. 


MAY WE SAY: 


Alaska is one of the few places left that has not yet 
been thoroughly “exploited” and “civilized.” We hope it 
will achieve whatever aspects of civilization it considers 
vital for the happiness of its present and future population. 
We hope at the same time that it will never lose its stout 
heart and young spirit. And we hope, one of these days, 
that we, and our readers, may personally see and exper- 
ience what is here presented on paper, and on film. 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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By sea, by air, and up the great Alaska Highway the 
settlers come in their 20th century covered wagons, 
bringing children to add to the school population. 


a 


AUDIO-VISUAL in ALASKA 


By THEO J. NORBY, Ed.D. 


Commissioner of Education, State of Alaska Department of Education. Compiled with the assistance of Theron 
F. Borden, Assistant Commissioner, and Joseph M. Rothstein, Special Assistant, Office of the Governor 


T= State Department of Educa- 
tion in Alaska recognizes the value 
of using all possible audio-visual aids 
in the schools of this State. However, 
problems exist in Alaska which are 
probably not found in any other State. 
Great distances, sparsity of popula- 
tion, lack of transportation facilities, 
and inadequate electric power in 
many areas, present special problems. 
A little background information may 
help to explain some of these. 

An outline of the United States, 
overlaid by a map of Alaska, shows 
the size of this curious new State. 
The island fingers of its southeast 
reach as far south as Georgia; the 
bulk of Alaska covers virtually the 
entire midwest; and the farthest tip 
of the Aleutian Chain comes to rest 
along the border that separates Cali- 
fornia from the Pacific Ocean. Alaska’s 
size is awesome. 

Equally awesome is the job being 
faced by Alaska’s first elected offi- 
cials—the job of bringing some sem- 
blance of homogeneity to this area rep- 
resenting one-fifth of the entire sur- 
face of the U.S.A., and called “home” 
by urbanites and homesteaders, pio- 
neer “sourdoughs,” immigrants from 
many parts of the world, and native 
Eskimos and Indians. 

Before Statehood, Alaska was a 
territory regulated by a multitude of 
Federal agencies. There was little 
coordination in governmental func- 
tions, and less in local control. Un- 
ravelling this intricate governmental 
pattern and threading the strands into 
a new centralized authority has been 
a massive job for the new State’s legis- 
lators and administrators. 

As provided in the State’s Consti- 
tution, the Governor sits at the hub 
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of virtually all State governmental 
activity. At his direction, twelve State 
departments were created, among 
them the Department of Education. 


Statistics 


There are 29 school districts in 
Alaska. Anchorage, the largest city 
in Alaska, has an incorporated school 
district of about 13,000 students, 
housed in modern schools, the ma- 
jority of which were built within the 
past decade. Similarly, Alaska’s ma- 
jor school plants are located within 
other incorporated communities. 

In addition to his job of coordinat- 
ing Alaska’s incorporated school dis- 
tricts, the Commissioner of Education 
is directly responsible for the opera- 
tion of 116 State supported schools 
with an enrollment of approximately 
13,500 students. These schools dot 
Alaska’s map in all its parts, with 
schools as far apart as San Diego, 
California, and Washington, D.C. 
Designated District Number One, it 
is the largest school district in the 
United States and extends across four 
time zones. 

Not more than a dozen of District 
One’s schools are connected by high- 
ways, so that the transportation of 
audio-visual equipment and supplies 
must be by air, which is extremely 
expensive. Many of the schools are 
not on regularly scheduled airlines, 
which adds to the costs when charter 
flights are necessary. Most of this 
District’s schools are very small, with 
from ten to eighteen students en- 
rolled. Public utilities are not avail- 
able, and the State must provide 
small electric plants in each school to 
supply power for slide and filmstrip 


projectors. Each school is provided 


with a slide and filmstrip machine. | 


The larger rural schools have film 
projectors as well. 


In addition to the incorporated dis- 


tricts, and District One directly oper- 


ated by the Alaska State Department | 


of Education, the Federal Bureau of 
Indian Affairs still operates 75 schools 
for 7,000 native children. 

In some of these areas, until now, 
the school terms have been set up for 
summer, mainly because there was 
no adequate school plant to house the 
children in the winter. But in the 
summer the villagers move to the fish- 
ing grounds, and the children move 
with them. Setting up another school 
at the fishing grounds would not have 
been of much help, since in the next 
year the fish might be running 20 
miles away, and that is where the 
villagers would be. It is a matter of 
pride to Alaska’s educational admin- 
istration right now that, this year, the 
last of the remote areas will be sup- 
plied with adequate, well - heated 
school facilities, and that all schools 
throughout the State will be on the 
same schedule. 


Standard School Broadcast 


Most of the rural schools have r- | 


dios and such programs as Stand- 
ard School Broadcast are available, 


though the topography of the country _ 


and the distance from point to point 
are limiting factors. 
Standard School Broadcast is a 26 


to 28-week course on art, music, his- | 
tory, or other general topic which is | 


on the air once a week. No examina 
tions or credits are given, but the 
value of such programs is obvious, 
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The new White Alice “over-the-hori- 
zon” radio system of the Air Force 
provides channels for public use which 
break down the distance barriers and 
make reliable communication possible 
between the towns and cities of Alaska 
on this map. 


both in school and out, where access 
to sources of information and _intel- 
lectual stimulation are absent entirely, 
or difficult to tap. 

A-V Library 

Recently, an audio-visual library 
stocked with $15,000 worth of film 
and equipment, was established in 
Anchorage. Schools throughout the 
State may acquire materials on a loan 
basis from this Library. Not only does 
it have §lmstrips and slides for the 
rural schools, but also an increasing 
number of films, which are loaned to 
the larger schools possessing film pro- 
jections. Many of these films have 
been loaned to the State by industrial 
concerns, and a good number of rec- 
ommended educational subjects have 
been purchased through National De- 
fense Education Act funds. 

For the coming fiscal year the 
Alaska State Education Department 
has recommended an_ audio-visual 
budget of $12,753.50 for the State 
supported schools. This represents an 
increase of 12-percent over the audio- 
visual effort of the present year. Addi- 
tionally, the State during the past 
year contributed approximately $40,- 
000 to the audio-visual programs of 
the incorporated school districts. Of 
the 29 organized school districts in 
Alaska, all have 16mm projectors, and 
most of the schools have filmstrip 
projectors. A small gasoline generator 
is an adequate source of power for a 
filmstrip unit, but sometimes presents 
problems for the operation of a 16mm 
machine. 

There is another problem which 
arises from this widespread diversity. 
Many teachers who staff the smaller 
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Tok Junction School, on the 
Highway at the entrance to 
Alaska, is exemplary of re- 
cent school construction. 


schools are reluctant to attempt the 
use of equipment. But as State Super- 
visors are able to visit these schools 
and provide the proper training—plus 
a liberal sprinkling of encouragement 
—the use of audio-visual aids in teach- 
ing has shown an increase. 

A contributing factor to this in- 
crease in audio-visual usage has been 
assistance received through the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. This 
has permitted not only the purchase 
of films for the overall audio-visual 
library, but has enabled several 
schools to establish adequate labo- 
ratories for science and languages. 


Higher Education 


When transportation and commu- 
nication needs have been further met 
(and it is amazing what has been 
done so far, in a short time), the 
Extension Departments of Alaska’s 
institutions of higher learning will 
be enabled to play a greater part in 
feeding the schools of the country 
and enriching their programs. There 
are at present three such institutions: 
the State-supported University of 
Alaska, located at College, near Fair- 
banks; the Methodist Mission’s new 


Kobuk School, an Alaskan 
version of the “little red 
schoolhouse,” serves the na- 
tive children of a northwest- 
ern village above the Arctic 
Circle. 


Alaska Methodist University near 
Anchorage; and the Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College in Sitka, operated by 
the National Board of Presbyterian 
Missions. 

The State university came into be- 
ing nearly 40 years ago. It operates 
under the direction of an eight-mem- 
ber Board of Regents appointed by 
the Governor. The farthest-north cam- 
pus in the United States, the Univer- 
sity of Alaska last year increased its 
student enrollment by 12'-percent, 
as compared with a nationwide uni- 
versity student increase of 6.1-percent. 

Long active in the field of research, 
the University since 1926 has been 
engaged in the search for relics of 
ancient man—clues which it is hoped 
would be the key to the riddle of 
where the aboriginal inhabitants of 
North and South America originated. 
The University has also been active 
in such fields of research as geo- 
physics, oceanography, biological and 
health sciences, natural resource ad- 
ministration, geology and Arctic en- 
gineering. 

Audio-visual instruction at the Uni- 
versity is presently limited to its De- 
partment of Education, which is at- 

(Continued on page 16) 


Education Act." 


a Be are in the process of evaluating and planning for a more extensive audio- 
visual library. But we have unique problems. For example, a number of schools 
in the Aleutian Chain receive mail once a month; obviously, any film sent to them 
will be out of circulation for a month at least. Certain bi-lingual Alaska Natives 
who have had a limited environment, should see certain films or else the lesson 
unit becomes uncontrolled with too many unrelated factors. A cow or a street car 
are less meaningful than a caribou or kyak . . . The standard State a-v library has 
been based on 35mm filmstrips, though during the present school year we were able 
to obtain some I|6mm movies and equipment under Title III of the National Defense 
—George T. Keefe, Director, Anchorage Field Office 
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A switchback road climbs the snow-covered mountain from this 
remote landing field to a trophospheric scatter transmission station. 


Western Electric’s Film Story 


Talking pictures, communication systems and classroom films are some of WE’s contributions 


HE Western Electric Company, 

whose three productions on Alaska 
and the Arctic are reviewed in this 
issue, is one of the nation’s oldest 
sponsors of information films. The in- 
terest of the company in motion pic- 
tures predates sound by a consider- 
able period. 

In its historical archives, Western 
Electric has a copy of one of the 
oldest synchronized sound cartoons 
in existence. It is a demonstration 
film, appropriately titled Frypinc His 
Voice, and was used in early motion 
picture theaters to introduce that new 
phenomenon, the “talking picture.” 

WE’s archives further include a se- 
quence showing President Wilson on 
the White House lawn during World 
War I, watching a demonstration of 
the first air-to-ground radio, manufac- 
tured by Western Electric. 

There are also on file some of the 
oldest industrial motion pictures made 
for informational purposes. Some of 
these date back to the days when any- 
thing that moved on a screen was of 
interest simply because it did move. 
For example, one such “exciting” se- 
quence shows workmen standing in 
front of their successfully completed 
telephone installation project, look- 
ing into the camera and waving to 
the audience. 


Early Days of Sound 


In cooperation with Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and Warner Brothers, 
the Western Electric Company revo- 
lutionized the entire motion picture 
industry with Don Juan, first sound 
film for commercial release. It was 
introduced at the Warner Theater in 
New York. The date was August 6, 
1926, back in 1926. 
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as told to/LESLEY RICHARDS 


To handle the demand that ensued 
for the sound motion picture equip- 
ment it manufactured, Western Elec- 
tric that same year organized a sub- 
sidiary company, Electrical Research 
Products Inc. ERPI is no longer in 
existence, but it helped pioneer the 
use of sound films as educational tools 
in the late 1920’s and °30’s. ERPI 
classroom films led the field for many 
years. Later, these motion pictures 
became part of the original Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica educational films 
library. 


Current Film Production 


As manufacturing and supply unit 
for the Bell Telephone System (Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany), the Wester Electric Com- 
pany specializes in the purchase, man- 
ufacture, distribution and installation 
of communications equipment. Its 
services are also frequently used by 
the U.S. Government in the develop- 
ment and construction of special com- 
munications and missile systems. 

WE has many plants throughout 
the nation, and more than 30 dis- 
tributing houses which are “general 
stores” for the local Bell telephone 
companies. 

One of the main reasons WE makes 
films is to inform telephone custom- 
ers and the general public, along with 
educators and students, of advances 
in communications, and about West- 
ern Electric’s contributions to tele- 
phony and national defense. 

Sometimes, films are required as 
part of overall progress reporting on 
the development of specific defense 
communications systems for the Gov- 
ernment. ALEUTIAN SKYWATCH is an 
example. 

Films are also made at WE for a 


variety of other purposes, from very 
high speed engineering studies, to em- 
ployee information. 

Production is achieved in a variety 
of ways. 

“In plant” motion picture and pho- 
tographic units can handle all the 
production steps from script to screen. 
In other instances, this work is done 
by contract with an outside producing 
organization. The choice depends 
upon the most efficient method of 
achieving the primary objective of 
the projected film. If the problem, for 
which the film is intended, can best 
be solved by “in plant” production, 
the work is done that way. On the 
other hand, commercial pro- 
ducers are used when it is felt their 
special talents will make a substantial 
contribution. 

Current Western Electric film work 
extends to such faraway spots as 
Kwajalein Island where documentary 
footage on the Nike Zeus counter- 
missile is being shot; and to Australia, 
Africa and Hawaii, where construc- 
tion of the communications facilities 
for America’s manned space flight is 
being photographed. WE cameras 
photographed construction of the Arc- 
tic Distant Early Waming (DEW) 
Line, and the company also produced 
WuirteE ALICE as a visual tribute to 
the men who have constructed, in 
Alaska, and under most difficult geo- 
graphic conditions, some of the great- 
est communications projects of our 
time. 


Production Quality 


Including and WuiTE 
ALIcE, twelve WE films are presently 
available to the public. Their quality 
is attested by the fact that they have 
won 15 awards and citations. 
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Protected from 60-degree cold by a 
huge plastic dome, a WE technician 
checks a giant rotating radar antenna, 
the eyes and ears of the Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) Line. 


Awards and Citations 


e Lanp oF Waite A.icEe—Selected 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to represent U.S. industry 
at the 61 Turin (Italy) Festival; (ac- 
cepted for the American Film Festi- 
val 1961). (See review, p. 17) 


e Dew Line Story — “Chris” 
Award, Columbus Film Festival, 1959; 
Seattle Film Festival, 1960; American 
Film Festival, 1959; Film Producers 
Association, 1958. (See review, p. 17) 


e ALEUTIAN SkywaTCH — Recently 
released. (See review, p. 17) 


e Toots or TELEPHONY—American 
Film Assembly, 1957; “Chris” Award 
1957.—Defines four basic functions of 
Western Electric: manufacturing, pur- 
chasing, distribution and installation. 
(30 mins., color) 


THe Nrke-HercuLEs Story — 
Film Media Magazine Award, 1960; 
American Film Festival, 1960.—Tells 
the story behind the Army’s Nike- 
Hercules Anti-Aircraft Batteries pro- 
tecting our cities and vital industrial 
installations. (27% mins., color) 


Quartz CrystaL GrowiINc — 
American Film Festival 1961.—De- 
picts the drama, ingenuity and crea- 
tivity required to convert a scientific 
discovery into a practical, manufac- 
tured product. (16 mins., color) 


Maxinc CoNvERSATION—“Chris” 
Award, 1959.—Shows how the spoken 
world helps tie our nation together 
through the telephone network, and 
the intricate operations that play a 
part in manufacturing your phone. 
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e More THAN MEETs THE EYE— 
Presents the manufacture of telephone 
cable and features the variety of engi- 
neering skills required. (14 mins., col) 


ENGINEER'S — Pictures 
the inside story of the development 
of new ideas in engineering at WE. 
(25 mins., color) 


e In Your Derense—Reports the 
story of the U.S. Air Force semiauto- 
matic defense system known as SAGE. 
(24% mins., color) 


e In THE MERRIMACK VALLEY — 
Best Public Relations Film, Industrial 
Photography Magazine Award, 1959. 
—Tells the story of people in a New 
England community, location of a 
Western Electric manufacturing plant. 
(12% mins., b/w) 


e THE Sanpia Story—San Diego 
Technical Film Festival, 1960; Amer- 
ican Film Festival 1961.—Relates a 
story of a young engineer developing 
atomic devices; also shows life in the 
U.S. southwest. (34 mins., color) 


Distribution 
To properly focus on Western 


Electric's motion picture activities, 
it should be understood that most of 


‘its films reach the public through the 


nation’s Bell Telephone companies. 
In one sense, WE films are as near 
as your telephone. A call to the local 
Bell business office will initiate a re- 
quest for most of the Western Elec- 
tric films currently available. They are 
also obtainable through the Motion 
Picture Bureau of the company at its 
executive headquarters, 195 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 


Air Force men at a radar site 
learn something more about 
communications equipment from 
a WE representative as seen in 
ALEUTIAN SKYWATCH. 


Supplies and building equipment, 
minute and massive, often had to 
be dropped into tight spots, as 
shown in the WE film THE DEW- 
LINE STORY. 
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A-V IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, No. 20 


The Donnell Center Film Library 
Busily Serves New York 


Because of the many important sources of film in New York and the cultural op- 
portunities afforded by the Big City, because it is big, complex and different, the 
New York Public Library's film center has special problems and an indigenous character. 


By WILLIAM J. SLOAN 


M.S. in Library Service, Columbia University. Supervising Librarian of the Film Library since its organization in 1958 


a have come to be recognized 
as an integral part of public library 
collections, to stand with books as 
an important educational medium for 
the communication of ideas. In keep- 
ing with this relatively recent trend 
in library service, the Film Library 
of the New York Public Library was 
established a little over three years 
ago. Films within the Library, how- 
ever, go back beyond this. 

A reference service and clearing 
house for 16mm information, to serve 
New York City, was first organized in 
1948 at the request of film users and 
producers acting through the New 
York Film Council. From a small be- 
ginning in 1952 the Library began to 
acquire 16mm films, kept at that time 
at the Central Building on Fifth 
Avenue at 42nd Street. This collec- 
tion was made up of American sub- 
jects, purchased from funds granted 
to the Library by the American Heri- 
tage Project of the American Library 
Association, operating under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education. Since that time, 
films reflecting a wide variety of in- 
terests have been purchased with the 
Library's own funds. Early in 1958, 
to insure more effective service, the 
information and reference materials, 
along with the film collection, were 
consolidated to form the Film Library, 
newest of the units that make up the 
Donnell Library Center. 

Because Donnell is situated in mid- 
town Manhattan, at 20 West 53rd 
Street, convenient to buses and sub- 
ways serving all five boroughs, the 
use of films and of the information 
service has risen at an ever increasing 
rate to the present point at which over 
1400 prints are circulated in a month. 
The demand for films far outstrips 
the number that are available. Popular 
subjects are booked solidly for weeks, 


often months, in advance. 
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How Films are Selected 


Before a film is purchased it is 
previewed before one of three per- 
manent committees, each made up of 
a dozen or so librarians responsible 
for work with adults, young adults 
(teenagers), and children. These 
librarians come to the previews from 
the Library’s branches, of which there 
are 81 in Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Staten Island (plus four bookmo- 
biles). The boroughs of Queens and 
Brooklyn have their own separate 
library systems, although only the 
Brooklyn system has a film library. 

New films are purchased from the 
list of titles approved by the preview 
committees. Although films on a wide 
range of subjects are considered so 
long as they possess cultural, aesthetic 
or educational value, certain types of 
films are excluded at this stage in the 
growth of the collection, such as fea- 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
FILM LIBRARY 


Supervising Film Librarian 
William J. Sloan 
Assistant Film Librarian 


John Craddock 


Staff: 5 full time, 1 half time 
2 librarians 
2 full time clerks, 1 half 
time clerk 
1 technician 
Films in collection: 465 
Monthly circulation: 1.400 
Monthly audience: 55,000 
Annual budget for films: 
$10,000.00 


Reference requests per month: 400 
Films loaned to individuals who 
live or work in New York city. 
Non-profit organizations in New 
York city. (Films are not available 
to schools.) 


tures, traditional travelogues, how-to- 
do-it’s, and school-centered instruc- 
tional films. The curriculum type of 
picture is not acquired because the 
Board of Education has a large film 
collection that serves the city’s school 
system. The purpose of the Library’s 
film collection is to serve the educa- 
tional and cultural needs of the com- 
munity outside of and beyond formal 
classroom instruction. 


Most Popular Films 


Adult borrowers most often request 
films on Africa, art, biography, 
brotherhood, family life, the Negro, 
New York City, and the United States. 
The most popular titles that reflect 
these interests are BLACK AND WHITE 
iv SoutH Arrica, Crry oF Gop, 
GraANDMA Moses, MARIAN ANDERSON, 
Tue River and VENICE: THEME AND 
VARIATIONS. 

It is from teenagers and children, 
however, that the demand is greatest. 
The films they see average over five 
circulations a month, the maximum 
number of times that a film can phy- 
sically be circulated within the frame- 
work of the loan procedures. 

Among children the most popular 
films are folk and fairy tales such as 
STEADFAST TiN the animated 
silhouettes of Lotte Reiniger, the live 
action fantasy close to the fairy tale 
in spirit—such as the two Lamorisse 
productions, MANE and THE 
Rep BALLoon, and another more re- 
cent French import, Nrox. Favorites 
of younger children—four to seven 
years old—are the Picture Pa- 
RADE series made directly from the 
pages of well known _picture-story 
books. It is interesting to note that 
these films made particularly for 
young children, and asked for by 
them again and again, are among the 
best examples of the film maker’s art, 
which results in their being also 
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Francis Williams of the Film Library staff 
issues prints to a borrower while Edwina 
Hamill accepts a telephoned film reserva- 
tion from a settlement house. 


popular with adult film study groups. 

Noteworthy too are the films that 
appeal to teenagers. These are essen- 
tially adult films that have special 
interest for this age group. They 
are particularly those that charter new 
and unknown worlds such as under- 
sea life, cave exploration, archaeology, 
and space exploration—such as BeE- 
TWEEN THE TIDES, CAVES OF PIERRE 
Saint MARTIN, UNIVERSE, and 
WILDERNESS OF Science is not 
their only interest, however, for pro- 
vocative films in the arts have strong 
appeal. Among these are A DANCER’s 
Wortp, JACKSON PoLLock, BAYLOR 
THEATRE’s HAMLET, and examples of 
“film art” such as Hicnway and the 
Norman McLaren abstract films. 
Young people also want to know more 
about people, and particularly about 
the youth in other countries. Films 
from the Churchill-Wexler series, for 
example Country oF ISLAM, are 
especially effective in meeting this 
demand. 


Film Users 


The most constant borrowers of the 
Library’s films are settlement houses 
and community centers, senior citi- 
zens groups, cub scouts, hospitals, 
museums, labor unions, churches, and 
certain of the City’s agencies such 
as prisons, the Youth Board, and the 
Parks Department. Many individuals 
also borrow films for home showing. 

The Library’s many branches are 
among its most important users. Many 
of them have active film programs 
not just for adults, but for children 
and teenagers also. 


Programs at Donnell 

Within the Donnell Library Center 
the unusually fine screening facilities 
and auditorium make possible the 
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mounting of what is essentially a 
showcase of new films. These are 
shown periodically in series of noon- 
hour screenings which afford many 
borrowers and program planners an 
opportunity of seeing films they might 
wish to use on their own programs. 

Evening programs are also held in 
Donnell. For these, as for the noon- 
hour programs, the 278-seat auditor- 
ium is usually filled to capacity. 
Notices of programs are posted in 
Donnell; the Library issues a listing 
of events throughout all its branches; 
and there is often mention in the 
press, on television or over the radio, 
all of which results in a constant and 
eager audience. Typical evening pro- 
grams this year have included a series 
on the dance; and single programs on 
child development, the Negro in 
Africa and America, Pablo Casals 
(using both records and film), and 
“New Concepts in Music for Films” 
with composer Ann McMillan provid- 
ing a lecture demonstration. 

For pre-school children showings 
are held on alternate Thursday after- 
noons and draw audiences of 250 or 
more. 

For teenagers there are two late 
afternoon series this year that pre- 
sent new and exciting ideas. We call 
them “New Horizons in Science” (not 
related to a science series being sold 
under that title), and “Previews.” The 
“Previews” series includes avant-garde 
films and those introducing new tech- 
niques and modes of expression. An 
active film program is a natural out- 
growth of the activities of the Nathan 
Straus Young Adult Library in the 
Donnell Library Center, for it has 
the largest collection of teenage books 
and magazines in The New York Pub- 
lic Library system, and attracts young 
people from all over the city. 

Donnell’s unusual and imaginative 
programs for all ages, including films 


Supervising Film Libra 
Assistant John Craddock receive over 400 requests 
a month for fi 
assistance by telephone, letter, and in person. 


rian William Sloan and 


lm information and programming 


The Donnell Library Center, opened on December 
13, 1955, is named for Ezekiel J. Donnell, immigrant 
from Ireland, who left an estate “to erect a fireproof 


building suitable and proper for the purpose of a 
library.” 


along with poetry and play readings, 
dance demonstrations, art lectures, 
and live and recorded concerts, have 
made this library one of the leading 
cultural centers of New York City. 


Film Information Services 


Although the screening of new films 
can often assist program planners, 
their principal resource is the printed 
catalog which, with annotations, lists 
all the films in the Library’s collec- 
tion. This catalog is kept up to date, 
and a new edition has just been issued 
which the Library is happy to send 
without charge to anyone who re- 
quests it. 

Of equal importance to the film 
lending service are the information 
services which include advice on pro- 
gramming, and answering reference 
questions. Program assistance ranges 
from setting up a season of film pro- 
grams for patients in a mental hospi- 
tal, to suggesting family films to 
follow a church service. When re- 
quests are received for films not in 
the Library’s collection, the librarians 
suggest titles available from the many 
commercial and other film agencies 
that exist in New York. 

The Film Library is also the prin- 
cipal source in the metropolitan area 
for information about nontheatrical 
films. All kinds of organizations and 
businesses make use of the service, 
especially the film makers and dis- 
tributors themselves. Although most 
requests come by telephone or mail, 
many people come to the Film Library 
in person to carry out extensive re- 
search. There is a modest collection 
of reference books but, far more im- 
portant than the book collection, are 
the reviewing services, card indexes 
to films and sources, the periodicals, 
and the files of pamphlet materials 

(Continued on page 25) 
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NORTHERN OPPORTUNITY 
PEOPLE 
or ALASKA 


2 reels, color only, $180.00 


How opportunity in our forty- 
ninth state enables people to 
move north; showing home life, 
industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion—all filmed in the past year. 


NORTHERN FILMS 
Box 98—Main Office Sta. 
Seattle 11, Washington 


MODERN 


TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 


from its film library at 

811 8th AVENUE 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
Phone: Broadway 5-0605 


free-loan 16mm-sound 
motion pictures for 
school and community 


ALSO: 


The PSSC PHYSICS FILMS 


for purchase, subscription 
or lease-to-buy through our 


MODERN LEARNING AIDS division. 
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ALASKA (Continued from page 11) 


tempting to build a supply of mate- 
rials suitable for school use. Basic 
courses in the use of audio-visual aids 
are available and it is hoped, as the 
materials’ supply increases, to enter 
even more actively into the audio- 
visual field. 


School And Home 


Unique conditions in remote areas 
of Alaska, particularly with respect to 
health and Eskimo village sanitation, 
present a special problem which the 
Department of Health and Welfare is 
attempting to cope with through the 
school as well as the home. A 30- 
minute color and sound film is in 
process of production, on sanitation 
in the native villages. This motion 
picture will be ready by early sum- 
mer, and a series of filmstrips by Sep- 
tember. They will be used by Health 
and Welfare field workers in the re- 
mote parts of Alaska. 


To Sum Up: 


Much has been said about Alaska’s 
extremes—the largest land area, the 


oF 


Miss Rohama Lee, Editor 
FILM NEWS 

444 Central Park West 
New York 25, New York 


Dear Miss Lee: 


smallest State population; temperate 
climate to frozen waste land; level 
farming areas, and the nation’s high- 
est peaks. To understand Alaska and 
its problems, one must first under- 
stand these extremes and their imph 
cations—in all areas of undertaking, 
including education. 

Alaska, has school plants and pro- 
grams equal to the nation’s finest, yet 
it also has school plants and programs 
that are less than adequate for the 
needs of the children they serve. 

Few Alaskans, who joined the strug- 
gle for Statehood and parity, perhaps 
realized the full weight of the prob- 
lems that come with self government. 
But the first few breathtaking mo- 
ments of victory are over, and Alaska 
is striving hard to consolidate what 
it has earned. Vitality, growth, and 
above all, confidence are in the air. 

These plus-factors are operating in 
the interests of education particularly, 
and insure Alaska’s doing the utmost 
possible to provide every advantage 
to its children, including those af- 
forded by the full incorporation of 
audiovisual techniques and materials 
into the curriculum of its school sys- 
tem on all levels. —End 


AS BA 


~ March 18, 1961 


As the article on Alaska in this edition of FILM NEWS 
points out, Alaska is a lend of extremes. 


Alaska has the continent's highest peak. 


It has a larger 


land area and smaller population than any other State. The 
Aleutian Chain stretches so far to the west that it crosses into 


. the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Circle. 


One-third of Alaska is above the Arctic 


Under such unusual conditions, providing an integrated 
and adequate educational program for the children of Alaska requires 


a great deal of improvisation. 


But Alaska, as the State with the 


youngest average population and the highest average birth rate 
well recognizes the importance of providing its young people with 


an adequate educational program. 


The visitor to Alaska will find school plants as modern 


as any in the nation. 


He will see the sprawling, busy campus of 


the University of Alaska near Fairbanks and the brand new Alaska 
Methodist University located in the picturesque foothills near 
Anchorage and dedicated to the liberal arts. 


Our standards are high, and into our efforts to raise 
the levels of education in all parts of Alaska go the largest 
portion of State and local revenue. 


I commend the accompanying article on Alaska to your 
readers as one which describes in detail the ways in which Alaska 
is meeting today's challenge of education. 


Sincerely, 


William A. Egan 
Governor 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


FILMS ABOUT A [ A S K A 


THE DEW LINE STORY 


“Today we all live in an air ocean.” 
If ever an attack were to be made on 
the North American countries, it 
would most likely be from the top, 
through Alaska. As a deterrent the 
U.S. and Canada, working together, 
established the Dew, or Distant Early 
Warning Line, across 3,000 miles of 
wilderness above the Arctic Circle, 
where few men had ever been. As 
shown on the map, it is the farthest 


north outpost of this Continent, and 
consists of more than 50 radar and 
communications stations from Alaska’s 
northwest coast to Baffin Island. As 
THe Dew Live Story shows, this 
“radar fence” and the men who man it 
provide an effective line of defense. 
The film also records the Dew Line’s 
construction, a tremendous feat. It 
is good to know we can mobilize our 
forces in this fashion at any time. The 
gigantic assignment, with Western 
Electric Company as chief contractor 
to the Government, called on 4,650 
large and small companies for supplies 
and materials, and 1,500,000 people 
took part. The coordination with 
Canada of supply flotillas and airlifts 
are particularly exciting, and of par- 
ticular interest to viewers in both 
countries. The work was finished in 
July, 1957, and in only 32 months the 
Arctic Circle “lost its timeless anony- 
mity.” That settlement is possible on 
the frozen top of the world was 
learned meanwhile, and other experi- 
ence of inestimable value gained. 


27 mins., color. Presented by the Western Electric Company, free loan from W. E. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 195 Broadway, New York 7; in Alaska, from Western Electric Company, 
Box 7-1659, Anchorage. An excellent Teacher's Guide also available. 


ALEUTIAN SKYWATCH 


The Aleutian Islands are volcanic, 
treeless, windswept, and vulnerable— 
or rather, they were until a chain of 
radar stations, additional to the Dew 
Line, was completed on May 1/59 on 
these Islands, hundreds of miles out 
in the Bering Sea. This film begins 
with an Air Force officer assigned to 
a new tour of duty which takes him 
to the station at Cold Bay, aptly 
named. Of the bleak loneliness of the 
place, he is told: “Don’t worry when 
you find yourself talking to the sea- 
gulls. Start worrying when the sea- 
gulls talk back.” 

Squadron headquarters, however, 
are comfortable and well populated, 
with Western Electric technical as 
well as Air Force personnel. This sec- 
tion too of the electronic barrier was 
set up by WE as contractor for the 
U.S. Air Force, and with the help of 
Canada, to take care of possible 
danger from northeast Asia. The newly 
arrived young officer tours the instal- 
lation, and also visits several other 
stations in the chain. Meanwhile he, 


27 mins., color. A U.S. Air Force film, presented by Western Electric and the Bell 


and we, plane over some awesomely 
active volcanoes and see Cathedral 
Peaks from the air. 

In flashback, the story of construc- 
tion is told. It has high moments of 
its own, but suffers somewhat from 
being the third film on this subject— 
if the viewer has seen the others. All 
viewers will be interested in how an 
alert is handled. Schools and com- 
munity groups of a general character 
would find this more useful in a 
shorter, less technically detailed ver- 
sion. This one is tops for industry, 
professional and Armed Forces’ use. 


Telenhone Company. Available free-loan from local Bell Telephone local offices, and 
Wes‘ern Electric Motion Picture Bureau, 195 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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At the headquarters of the Fairbanks Cham- 
ber of Commerce, posters inform members 
of a showing of WE's new film— 


LAND OF WHITE ALICE 


This is the story, in human terms, 
of an engineering triumph which 
took the isolation out of living in 
Alaska. A prologue introduces the 
project, code-named by the Air Force 
“White Alice.” It continues in use to 
designate the completed ultra-high- 
frequency system of 336. stations 
planted at intervals up to 200 miles 
on the Alaskan landscape in photo- 
genic modernistic structures. 

It was in 1954 that the Air Force 
approached the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany about a suitable and economical 
way of creating communication net- 
works for Alaska. Ordinary telephone, 
telegraph and radio could not cope 
with 120 mile-an-hour-winds, raging 
snow, plumetting temperatures, diffi- 
cult terrain, and atmospheric inter- 
ference. The first segment of the sys- 
tem went into operation on Novem- 
ber 29, 1956. The entire network of 
over 3100 miles was placed in full 
service on March 26, 1958. As seen 
through the eyes of a bush pilot on 
the rounds of his daily work, the 
viewer begins to understand what 
this means to far-flung communities 
and scattered citizens in terms of 
work, safety and human relationships. 

Like Alaska itself, this LAND oF 
Wuire ALIce is somewhat diffusely 
put together. Parts of it are as mov- 
ing in grandeur and meaning as lofty 
Mt. McKinley. Some of it is tundra. 
But these extremes combine to pre- 
sent an interesting and enriching total 
effect. There is real warmth in its real 
people being themselves, and brood- 
ing beauty in its photography. As a 
historic record, for its poetic values, 
and as a visit with the folks of The 
49th, Lanp or Waite should 
be personally experienced. 


27'/2 mins., color. Produced by Wil- 
lard Van Dyke and Associates, with 
the cooperation of the U.S. Air Force, 
for Western Electric Company. Free 
loan from Bell Telephone System local 
offices, and Western Electric Co., 195 
Broadway, N.Y. 


—ROHAMA LEE 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ALASKA AND ITS 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


This very competent film depicts 
both the promise and the challenge 
of the new State as seen through the 
eyes of Jack Bonner, a “cheechako” 
(“tenderfoot”) who seeks his future 
in the North. Viewers of the film ac- 
company him as he talks with salmon 
fishermen, farmers, lumberjacks, min- 
ers, geologists, and crews drilling for 
the oil with which Alaska may be 
potentially rich. Travelling with him 
over the State, one traverses dense 
forests rich in wild animal life, crosses 
streams and icy lakes teeming with 
trout and salmon, passes through the 
fertile Matanuska Valley where giant 
crops grow, and the cattle ranches of 
Kodiak Island to the strategic Aleu- 
tian Islands. 

By means of some old drawings and 
newspaper clippings the film recalls 
the time of Alaska’s purchase from 
Russia when it was referred to as 
“Seward’s Folly.” Scenes of the old 
gold rush days contrast effectively 
with the technological progress in 
mining gold, silver, mercury and coal 
in Alaska today. Jack also sees the 
agricultural and geophysical research 
stations of the University of Alaska, 
and the laboratory for the study of 
Alaska’s natural resources which is 
maintained by the Bureau of Mines 
at Juneau. 

There are impressive views of Kit- 
mai National Monument with its fa- 
mous attractions, the Valley of the 
10,000 Smokes, Glacier Bay, and of 
‘booming cities with modern schools 
and libraries. DEW Line relay sta- 
tions speak for Alaska’s strategic im- 
portance, and boating, golf, fishing 
and other sports’ carnivals introduce 
a note of pleasurable living. 

AtaskA AND Its Natura ReE- 
SOURCES, in spite of its somewhat 
pedantic title, is a rewarding, graphic 
film which is not only full of informa- 
tion but, thanks to its beautiful pho- 
tography, is a pleasure to behold. Ex- 
cellent for schools, it will be equally 
enjoyed by general audiences, and is 
an excellent overview for study by 
possible settlers. —STEFANIE SIMON 


28 mins., color. Sponsored by the 
Richfield Oil Corporation; produced 
by La Brea Productions Inc., Holly- 
wood. Free loan from Graphic Serv- 
ices, Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dept. of 
the Interior, 4800 Forbes Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


ANGLER’S PARADISE 


The likeable Chief in this film, a 
fine type for an Indian Santa Claus, 
wears a fabulous creation of fish lures 
on his head that any milady might 
envy. Milord will covet the Chief's 
haul of 600 pounds of fish on one 
day. According to ANGLER’s PARADISE, 
however, this is nothing unusual for 
these parts of Alaska. Nature is un- 
spoiled here and her waters teem with 
sockeye salmon, grayling and fighting 
trout. Even the amateur has only to 
cast a line. 

But there is more to ANGLER’s 
ParapisE than fishing and a look at 
such famous camps as Brook’s, Battle 
River and Kulik. This is for all who 
love natural beauty, presented with 
the sensitivity and selectivity of a 
photographer obviously in love with 
Alaska. The salmon leap sequence is 
breathtaking for wonder and _loveli- 
ness, the midnight sun finale is like 
a mood painting, the whole atmos- 
phere of the picture is sensitive, invit- 
ing, exciting. —R. L. 

27 mins., color. Produced by Louis R. 

Huber for Northwest Orient and 

Northern Consolidated Airlines. Free 

loan from district offices, or The Mc- 


Carty Co., Medical Arts Building, 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


ALASKA, THE 49TH STATE: 
ITS PEOPLE AND RESOURCES 


The camera takes us through beauti- 
ful mountain scenery to the Northern 
wastelands beyond the Arctic Circle, 
and for a short visit in most of 
Alaska’s important cities: Nome, Fair- 
banks, Palmer, Juneau and Anchor- 
age. All over this vast country one 
sees people at work. The Eskimos, 
the Indians, the old Alaskan settler 
and the new immigrant, dare the 
hardships of the climate and make a 
living in the wilderess as well as in 
the cities. Some fish, others work in 
the rapidly developing pulp and tim- 
ber industries. Miners, geologists, 
transportation and administrative per- 


STEFANIE SIMON—Law, Berlin University; Sociology. 
Hunter College and New School for Social Research; 
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Communications, New York University. 


MARGUERITE NEW GARDEN—Sr. Instructor, Department 


of Education, American Museum of Natural History. 


NANCY FARRELL—A. M. in Cinema, U. of Calif. 
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sonnel, teachers, farmers and railwa - 
crews all contribute to the growth an} 
development of the 49th State. 
This film may be characterized «s 
a visual outline of the topography, 
resources and population of Alask:. 
Though terse, it aptly demonstrates 
the potentialities, along with the ob- 
stacles to be encountered, in this 
pioneering land. It lends itself readily 
to discussion of the economic prob- 
lems and the strategic importance of 
Alaska, on the high school level par- 


ticularly. s. 


15 mins., color, also b/w. Purchase 
($180 and $90) from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., (FN) Wilmette, 
Ill. Rent from its local libraries. 


THE RABBIT THAT 
RUNS ON SNOWSHOES 


This film is a reel of pure joy. It 
has everything. And for a teaching 
film it deserves all the stars you can 
give it. Photography, continuity and 
color are excellent, and the Snowshoe 
Rabbit who plays the lead is an 
engaging performer. So are the sup- 
porting players in this delightful 
presentation, though some of them are 
predators of the Snowshow Rabbit 
(or Varying Hare, as he is also called). 

Many details of the hazardous life 
of this single animal present the pic- 
ture of Nature’s pattern of life and 
competition among all her creatures. 
Camouflage, seasonal change, repro- 
duction, and care of the young are 
all subtly developed against a mag- 
nificently photographed background. 
The locale is Alaska, shown in both 
winter and summer dress. 


7 


Ideal for young children and slow 
learners, THE Runs ON 
SNowsHoEs yet has appeal for all 
ages. That it is at the same time 
authoritative is attested by the fact 
that its producer was for many years 
a science teacher specializing in 
biology, and a motion picture photog- 
rapher for the New York State Con- 
servation Department. 

—MARGUERITE NEWGARDEN 

Il mins., color, $100; b/w $50. Pro- 

duced and released by Earl L. Hil- 


fiker, 284 Somershire Drive (FN), 
Rochester 17, N.Y. 
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ALASKA’S MODERN 
AGRICULTURE 


To those who view this film and 
have not visited Alaska, it will come 
as something of a surprise that Alaska 
plants enough potatoes, lettuce, beets, 
turnips and other vegetables to meet 
at least 10-percent of the needs, by 
home production, of its ever growing 
population. 

Rich crops are grown in the Matan- 
uska Valley. Thanks to modern scien- 
tific methods, and the temperate cli- 
mate of the Panhandle, comparable to 
that of Minnesota, the competent 
Alaskan farmer dares permafrost; 
long, frigid winters; and the sunny 
nights of midsummer, to put down 
roots—his own, and those of an in- 
creasing number of crops. New pos- 
sibilities are being constantly devel- 
oped with the help of Federal and 
State agencies, the Grange, Four H 
Clubs, and the very fine agricultural 
experimental stations of the Univer- 
sity of Alaska. 

Free Government land is available 
(160 acres per settler), and home- 
steaders are being attracted in in- 
creasing numbers to this last frontier 
country in the U.S.A. The dairy in- 
dustry is growing and improving rap- 
idly. Poultry farming is increasing. 
Cooperatives facilitate the purchase 
and sale of farm goods and products. 
Airplanes, new roads for trucking, and 
the Alaskan Railroad provide trans- 
port to the markets of the 49th State’s 
flourishing cities. 

Well photographed, ALaska’s Mop- 
ERN AGRICULTURE presents much in- 
teresting and new information for 
high school, college, and general au- 
diences. S. 


15 mins., color also b/w. For sale at 
$150 and $95 by Bailey Films Inc., 
6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 
California. 


THIS IS ALASKA 


A shining white steamer transports 
her passengers and cargo along the 
rugged, picturesque coast of the Gulf 
of Alaska, to Bristol Bay, and winds 
through the fiords and inlets among 
the islands. Enroute there is Ketchi- 

and the salmon canneries—and 
some stunning photography through 
the ship’s portholes. 

Pulp and sawmills alternate with 
primitive Indian settlements where 
decorative, colorful, carved totems 
stand in startling primitive beauty. 
The Menden Hall Glacier, near Ju- 
neau, is a magnificent sight. The ex- 
citing Gold Rush past of this area has 

mementos. But Juneau is impor- 

tant today as the nerve center for all 
Major communications lines. 

The trip by ship continues to Sitka, 
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ALASKA TODAY 


Full justice is done here to the 
bustling cities of Fairbanks and An- 
chorage, the University of Alaska, 
scientific gold mining, and the fact 
that gold to date has yielded 700 
times the amount of money paid for 
Alaska in purchase. Tall buildings, 
remarkable apartment blocks, and its 
radio-tv facilities picture Alaska as 
being “just like the United States.” 
ALASKA Topay sets out to point up 
the 49th State’s modernity. 

Its most interesting sequences, how- 
ever, are those presenting the tradi- 
tional Russian Church at Eklutna; the 
ancient and annual Eskimo whale hunt 
at Kotzebu; and such picturesque 
addenda as dog teams in training at 
a kennel for huskies; native food stor- 
age high in trees out of the reach of 
animals; an Indian salmon trap; a 
trip by stern-wheeler on the swift 
Tananaw River; and that amazing, 
primitive scene at Kotzebu with In- 
dians assembled from hundreds of 


miles for the Beluga whale-fishing. 

The full significance of some of its 
scenes is not explained by the narra- 
tive, and young viewers find a great 
many questions to ask after a show- 
ing, which is good if the teacher is 
ready. Despite its travelogue ap- 
proach, this film makes Alaska come 
alive, and is rich in interest for all 
types of audience. 


27'/2 mins., color, also b/w. Produced 
by Martin Murray. For sale by Roths- 
child Film Corporation, 1046 E. I8th 
St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. Color $275; 
b/w $100. 


This Is Alaska 
(Continued from column 1) 


a small city with a fine hotel and 
wonderful flowers. Then on to Cor- 
doba, and Valladolid, an ice-free port; 
to picturesque Kodiak Island with its 
Russian Orthodox Church, and _ to 
Anchorage, another focal transpor- 
tation center. In this growing city, 
log cabins contrast with modern apart- 
ment houses and tall buildings. 

The Diesel-powered Alaska Rail- 
way and a variety of aircraft connect 
this part of the country with the inte- 
rior. Flying over the wild life sanc- 
tuary of the Matanuska Valley, the 
visitor arrives at Fairbanks, trade and 
business city of the State. An ancient 
log church contrasts at nearby Col- 
lege with the modem buildings of 
the University of Alaska’s agricultural 
and technological laboratories, work- 
ing for the development of the State’s 
resources. (There is, in this film, an 
exceptionally good presentation of 
modern gold mining). 

Artistic camerawork, and seeing 
Alaska from the unique ship-to-shore 
point of view, distinguish Tuts Is 
ALASKA from the many films contain- 
ing similar material. Maps help keep 
viewers well informed on the prog- 
ress of the voyage and the narrative, 
too rapid-fire in the beginning, settles 
to being quite good. General audi- 
ences as well as high schools and col- 
leges will enjoy this fine production 
and learn from it. —S.S. 


25 mins., color. Produced by Don 
Horder for the Alaska Steamship 
Co. Free loan from Alaska SS Co., 
Pier 42, Seattle 4, Wash. 


ALASKA: U.S.A. 


The comprehensiveness of this film 
makes it stand out. Its wealth of ma- 
terial is such, in fact, that it should 
be viewed more than once, especially 
in the classroom. 

Clear maps orient the viewer to 
Alaska’s main geographic regions. 
Superb color photography, much of 
it aerial, makes the various sections 
of the country stand out clearly in 
their own image. Alaska’s discovery in 
1741 by the Dane, Vitus Bering, is 
noted, and the purchase of the area. 
by the U.S. from Russia in 1867. The 
strategic importance of Alaska is 
pointed up by reference to the re- 
cently constructed Distant Early 
Warming (DEW) Line. The State’s 
extremes of climate are discussed in 
relation to its food problem. The 
transportation problem is presented in 
terms of road building, and airplanes. 

Alaskan settlers and pioneers re- 
ceive their share of attention. The 
Eskimos are shown rapidly adopting 
our civilization but still practising 
some of their old customs, traditions 
and crafts. One of the most interesting 
sequences of the film deals with the 
native method of trapping salmon. 

Although ALaska-U.S.A. is definite- 
ly for general audiences, it is a nat- 
ural for the classroom, particularly if 
the teacher makes proper use of the 
excellent guide which accompanies 
the film. —NANCY FARRELL 


22 mins., color, also b/w. Sale $200 
and $110; rent $10 and $6. Produced 
(1960) and distributed by Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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He records the sounds of a nee dredge 
near Fairbanks for: 


LETTER FROM ALASKA 


Producer-narrator Louis Huber, 
seated at his typewriter, is seen in the 
opeaing of this film, composing a 
letter to a school boy. The letter, and 
the film, conclude with this invitation: 

“If there is anything more you 
want to know about Alaska, just drop 
me a line.” Boys and girls, to whom 
we have shown this film, were so 
taken with it that they pressed for 
Mr. Huber’s address. Being an en- 
thusiast about Alaska—and about boys 
and girls—Mr. Huber would probably 
answer. 

The animated maps in his film are 
excellent, though too quickly on and 
off the screen. One wishes they could 
be held on frame, like a filmstrip, 
especially since they are used to trace 
the history of Alaska as an Eskimo, 
Russian, then U.S. area. The maps 


are also used to explain Alaska’s topo- 
graphy, to locate her natural resources, 
and to place her economic activities. 


This Dall sheep is a passing performer 
in LETTER but a star actor in two other 
films by the same producer, namely, AN- 
IMALS OF ALASKA and GLACIERS. 


The sequence on Alaska’s glaciers 
is particularly memorable, with close 
views that are like a dream. The 
photography, in color, is excellent. 
The sound track is realistic—-meaning 
that it is lucid, understandable, and 
natural, in both composition and de- 
livery. —ROHAMA LEE 

10 mins., color. Produced by Louis R. 

Huber, distributed by Northern Films, 


Box 98, Main Office Station, Seattle 
11, Wash. Sale, $175. Rental, inquire. 


PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Louis Huber, producer of the 
films on this page, is a special 
correspondent, author and photog- 
rapher who has travelled in and 
written about Alaska for many 
years. He compiles the annual 
article about this part of the 
world in the Yearbook of the 
American Peoples, Encyclopaedia, 
and has made nearly a dozen films 
about the 49th State. 


PEOPLE OF ALASKA 


In its opening sequence this film 
picks out encampments along the 
Alaska highway of families enroute in 
autos and trucks, modern counter- 
parts of the covered wagon. Posing 
the question, “How do people in 
Alaska make a living?”, the camera 
goes on ahead to see, and to report, 
giving the actual names of the people 
shown in an intimate type of presen- 
tation. The producer’s background as 
a journalist, with the proverbial news- 
paper man’s “nose for news,” gives 
this film the form of a series of pic- 
torial “interviews.” This makes for a 


slightly choppy continuity, at times, 
but each vignette stands out clearly 


on its own and holds attention. 


This Eskimo woman is picking blue- 
berries and low-bush cranberries near 
Nome. 


Among the PEOPLE OF ALASKA in- 
troduced are a marine pilot; a king 
crab fisherman; a newspaperman in 
the far North; geologists searching 
for oil; workers in the Kenai field; 
and a gas station attendant whose 
job calls for servicing hydroplanes as 
well as cars and motor fishing craft. 
Some of these people are natives of 
Alaska, some are old and some recent 
settlers. One of the interesting se- 
quences presents Al and Mike and 
their Totem Skiff and Lumber Com- 
pany. The Morans are interesting too 
—their grandfather having come North 
in the Gold Rush and they, in the 
second generation, just finishing a 
new and beautiful home, most of 
which they have built themselves. 

These folks are from every part of 
the new State so that, although the 
film is not primarily concerned with 
scenery, topography and natural re- 
sources other than human, it contains 
some of the best pictorial material in 


its producer's nine years of shootin ; 
close to 100,000 feet of color film o1 
Alaska. This is a “plus” for school:, 
and for prospective immigrants to» 
who view PEopLE oF ALasKA to find 
out not only what they might do ia 
the new State, but what it’s like— 
outside of its cities, particularly. 
There are city scenes, but urban liv- 
ing is taken more or less for granted 
as being pretty much the same every- 
where, barring deviations of climate. 

—R.L. 


17/2 mins., color. Produced by Louis 
Huber. Sale $180 by Northern Films, 
Box 98, Main Office Station, Seattle 
11, Wash. For rentals, inquire. 


LITTLE DIOMEDE 


Before the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia by the U.S.A., the Big 
Diomede and Little Diomede islands, 
close together in Bering Strait, were 
also close in spirit, family and trading 
ties. Today they are not only in dif- 
ferent hemispheres, so that when it’s 
Tuesday on one, it’s Wednesday on 
the other; but Big Diomede and its 
people are isolated from Little Dio- 
mede by the “iron curtain.” 

Narrated by a native of Little 
Diomede, this film about the U.S. 
owned island has the warm friendli- 
ness of the Eskimo, and leaves the 
viewer with a good feeling about the 
Eskimo as a member of the world 
family. It is the story of a primitive 
people recently emerged from the 
Stone Age, now standing astride the 
centuries. It makes no verbal preach- 
ment about this, but there is a lesson 
to be learned in civilization versus 
adaptation from many of its scenes 
and sequences. A heated schoolhouse 
stands among the traditional huts of 
the village. For the walrus hunt, 
(magnificent and exciting), the primi- 
tive skin boat is still used, but with 
an outboard motor. 

Teachers of upper elementary 
grades and high school will find this 
a particularly good classroom film, 
but LirrLe DioMeEnE is also for every- 
one, young and old, in school and out. 

—ROHAMA LEE 

16 mins., color. Produced by Louis R. 

Huber, distributed by Northern Films, 


Box 98, Main Office Station, Seattle 
11, Wash. Sale price $135. 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Clannoom Co 


BONANZA 


A story of the Comstock Lode, 
BoNANZA re-creates the events before 
and after the discoveries of gold and 
silver near San Francisco 100 years 
ago. Some of the old mining towns 
are still remarkably preserved and we 
see streets, the opera houses, and the 
fabulous four-mile tunnel which, if 
completed a little earlier, could have 
made its builder the richest man on 
earth. 

The narration brings out the ex- 
citement and irony of this period in 
American history. Although the story 
of the Comstock Lode has been cov- 
ered in other films, there is a freshness 
about the narration of this one which 
serves to give new life and interest 
to the more or less usual shots to be 
found in this type of picture. It is 
sufficiently entertaining to be pro- 
grammed for museum, library and 
church audiences, and history classes 
will find it useful as general back- 
ground material. LIMBACHER 


13 mins., color. For sale: AVED, 7934 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. Rent from local film libraries. 


WORKING TOGETHER— 
Nassau Builds Stronger Libraries 


This film opens on a scene in New 
York so busy that it is quite clear 
why Manhattanites are on the move 
into the suburbs. A popular one is the 
area of Nassau County on Long 
Island. How Nassau met the need of 
its mushrooming new communities for 
library facilities is shown here. 

Set up in just over a year, the 
Nassau cooperative plan was made 
possible by an amendment in 1958 to 
the New York State Education Law, 
permitting “the establishment of co- 
operative systems which result in im- 
proved and extended library service 
to the area.” The Nassau County co- 
operative has certainly had this re- 
sult, as this film proves. It also ex- 
plains what the Nassau system is, 
why it was created, how it works, 
and what it means to the people of 
the county. Each of its essential serv- 
ices is graphically portrayed. 

; The chief benefit is that, through 
Its central reference collection, the 
system can provide extensive and ex- 
Pensive reference material beyond the 
limited resources of the 38 autono- 
mous libraries involved. Other bene- 
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fits are an efficient inter-library loan 
system; centralized purchasing and 
cataloguing which saves time and 
money; the services of specialists lo- 
cated at the cooperative’s headquar- 
ters; and a central film collection. 
The opening scenes, though effec- 
tive, are out of keeping with the di- 
rect approach of the rest of the film. 
Also, a librarian might wish for more 
explanation. The most effective use 
of Workinc ToGETHER will be in 
convincing non-member Nassau li- 
braries of the virtues of joining the 
system. It can be very useful in areas 
around the country where there is 


need to stimulate interest in and sup- 
port of the library. It serves to bring 
librarians and library schools abreast 
of recent developments. It gives class- 
room students and general audiences 
an insight into the meaning of a li- 
brary. WorkinG TOGETHER is further 
noteworthy for its spirit. Begun with 
a grant from an anonymous friend of 
public libraries per se, it was finished 
by donated services. 

—KENNETH W. AXTHELM 


mins., b/w. Photography, Ken- 
neth Resnick. Edited by Louis de- 
Rochemont Studios. Purchase at $65, 
or rent at $4 from the Nassau Li- 
brary System, 320 Fulton Avenue, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


REVIEWERS 


JAMES L. LIMBACHER—A.V Direc- 
tor, Dearborn Public Library; M.S. 
in Education; film critic; columnist. 

KENNETH W. AXTHELM—Head, A-V 
Department, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Pub- 
lic Library; M.S. in Library Science. 

MARGUERITE NEWGARDEN—Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History 
(see p. 18). 

NANCY FARRELL—A.M. in Cinema, 
University of California. 

MADELINE FRIEDLANDER — Free- 
lance film utilization consultant; 
Film Chairman, League of Women 
Voters of N.Y. 


Malobi “adopted producer Michael Hago- 
pian, and writes letters to him, from the 
school where she is now studying. 


AFRICAN GIRL—MALOBI 


The charm of this short film is its 
realism. Malobi, a pretty, 8-year-old 
daughter of the Ibo tribe, lives, not 
acts, the part of a child of her little 
village, Issele-Uku in the rain forest 
region of Nigeria. From the opening 
scene, of children running to meet the 
dancers who are bringing the new 
school teacher to the village, to Malo- 
bi’s daydream of growing up and be- 
coming a teacher, the similarity is 
beautifully depicted of the basic de- 
sires of all peoples, no matter what 
their culture is. 

Throughout the film the natural 
activities of living are artistically 
screened behind a mask of play. Other 
producers have portrayed the life of 
equatorial Africa but, seeing little 
Malobi go to market with her mother 
to learn how to shop and how to sell, 
brought these African people very 
close to this reviewer and made them 
come vividly alive. 

—MARGUERITE NEWGARDEN 


11 mins., color, also b/w. Produced 
and distributed by Atlantis Produc- 
tions, Inc., 7967 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. 


BEYOND MAGELLAN 


This is the story of the Triton, the 
nuclear-powered submarine which 
made the first submerged round-the- 
world voyage, following the route of 
the Portuguese explorer, Ferdinand 
Magellan in 1519-1521. It is an ab- 
sorbing experience for the viewer. 

Ray Meadows, Photographer’s Mate 
First Class, USN, shot 7,000 feet of 
16mm Ektachrome on the Triton, in- 
cluding clear periscope views of refer- 
ence points on land, as the submarine 
passed them underwater. General 
Dynamics Corporation, builder of the 
Triton, edited the footage at the Navy 

(Continued on next page) 
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Beyond Magellen (Continued) 


Department's request. Joseph Di 
Mona’s script is based on the log writ- 
ten by the Triton’s skipper, Captain 
Edward L. Beach, Jr.,. USN. The 
script takes the viewpoint of a mem- 
ber of the crew. 

It was not until the Triton had left 
New London, Connecticut, and was 
in the vicinity of St. Peter and St. 
Paul Rocks, starting point of the route, 
that Capt. Beach announced their 
mission to the crew. A Navy psychol- 
ogist went along to study and record 
the reactions of the men to the long, 
submerged voyage, and to a sealed 
ship test with oxygen furnished by 
candles containing sodium chlorate 
and powdered iron. Scientists from 
the Navy's Hydrographic Office meas- 
ured variations in the earth’s gravity 
pull, and discovered a buried 9,000- 
foot peak which was named Mt. Tri- 
ton. The submarine’s capabilities are 
also analyzed within the limits of 
security, in terms of the defense mis- 
sions of the Triton and other radar 
picket ships. 


On the lighter side the men are 
shown occupying their free time with 
hobbies, crafts and games. An amus- 
ing ceremony marks their crossing 
of the Equator. Reverent tribute was 
paid to the first Triton near Hawaii 
where it was lost in World War II. A 
quietly triumphant note is struck with 
the penning of the note to be cast 
adrift at Mactan Island where Magel- 
lan’s voyage ended: “Hail, Noble 
Captain, it is done again.” 

With 26,723 nautical miles behind 
them, and after 61 days beneath the 
surface, the Triton and her crew re- 
turn to New London to enjoy the wel- 
come of their families. In finale, 
President Eisenhower at the White 
House, supported by Vice Admiral 
Rickover, presents the Legion of Merit 
to Capt. Beach, and the Presidential 
Unit Citation to each and every crew 
member of the Triton. 

—NANCY FARRELL 


27 mins., color. Produced by Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. in cooperation 
with the U.S. Navy. Free loan to 
groups from Navy District Headquar- 
ters. Cleared for tv. 


THE INFLUENTIAL AMERICANS 


We like to think that the title of 
this CBS presentation embraces the 


students also. There are shown at 
various age levels from elementary to 
college entrance, cooperating with 
“master teachers” in such experimental 
projects as that of the Franklin School 
at Lexington, Mass. (team teaching) ; 
the Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School (auditorium-sized classes); 
and the Midwest Program on Airbome 
TV Instruction for a potential audi- 
ence of 5-million students in 3,000 
schools. (Incidentally, for those who 
need to split viewing time, this can 
be done at the point of the Midwest 
Program). 

“If you believe in great things. you 
may be able to make other people 
believe in them,” is a quotation used 
by the magnetic teacher exciting the 
young people of Evanston High to an 
appreciation of poetry. He meanwhile 
does as much as anyone in this film to 
excite the viewer to an interest in 
education and its methods. Because 


the public needs to experience the 
classroom for any understanding of its 
programs and problems, THE INFLU- 
ENTIAL AMERICANS was an important 
telecast. It is an even more important 
film. Citizens groups which screen it 
can also discuss it, on the spot. It 
should be a “must” for teacher train- 
ing colleges, and students from junior 
high through university will find it a 
good starter for their own discussion 
of education, and teaching methods. 
—R. L. 

52 mins., b/w. A Columbia-TV News 

Presentation. Purchase from Carousel 


Films, Inc., 1501 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
Price $250. To rent, inquire. 


PROWLERS OF THE EVERGLADES 


The life of the alligator is the main 
topic of this Disney “True Life Ad- 
venture”—supported by other inhab- 
itants of Florida’s famous Everglades. 
In the customary and _ entertaining 
style of the Disney film, its animal 
protagonists are given the thoughts 
and characteristics of human beings, 
which by now seems to be accepted 
by the general audience, though some 
schools may still be a bit leery of this 
approach. For general audiences, it 
is a natural, and for nature clubs. Bi- 
ology classes could use it, and public 
libraries would be smart to include it 
on their adult and children’s film pro- 
grams. There are some thrilling, un- 
staged scenes, and others which are 
made thrilling by deft editing. —y.L. 


30 mins., color. Released by Walt 
Disney Productions, Burbank, Calif. 
For rent $10; six-year lease, $300. 


BOYCOTT 


Is the separation of Church aid 
State still a vital cornerstone of free- 
dom? Should taxpayers’ money de 
used to subsidize any sectarian activ- 
ity? Boycott raises these questions in 
the dramatization of an actual hap- 
pening in a small New England town, 
here called Martin’s Landing. The 
issue concerns the purchase and op- 
eration of two buses for the parochial 
school children. As result of his stand 
against supplying the buses out of 
public money, a boycott is clamped 
on the business which Martin Senior, 
chairman of the School Board, has 
turned over to his son. 


Before this, relations between all 
creeds had been harmonious for gen- 
erations in the town. But the boycott 
—extended to all enterprises run by 
those opposing the subsidy—threatens 
to put others, along with the Martins, 
out of business. At the crucial meet- 
ing of the School Board, the effective- 
ness of the boycott is evidenced 
when four out of five Board members 
vote for the subsidy. The concluding 
theme is that this is not the end, it 
must be the beginning, and that those 
who believe as Martin did, must fight 
for their beliefs. 


There is some value in using one 
phase of a problem as a point of de- 
parture in a discussion of the issue, 
but a film such as this, if shown to 
an audience and not followed by dis- 
cussion, might be more likely to cause 
antagonism toward one sect than to 
create understanding of the problem. 


Although this is a straightforward 
film on an important issue, the basic 
reasons for the separation of Church 
and State are not made clear. Unfor- 
tunately too, the Catholic protagonist 
is somewhat of a stereotype with an 
inexplicably heavy brogue. This im- 
plies an anti-Catholic bias, rather 
than underlining the threat to free- 
dom involved in the domination of 
any sectarian group. In view, how- 
ever, of past and projected contro- 
versies on Federal Aid to Education, 
in which the Catholics are the only 
religious group seeking Federal sup- 
port, the subject is timely and urgent. 

The production quality is high, the 
locale interesting, the story well told, 
and the acting (by a_ professional 
cast), top notch. The most unforget- 
able performance is that of the priest, 


especially in the scene on the beach | 


with Will Martin. 
—MADELINE FRIEDLANDER 


35 mins., b/w. Produced by Protes- 
tants and Other Americans Unite 
for Separation of Church and State. 
For rent, $15 from POAU, 1633 
Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washing: 
ton 6, D. C. 
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THE BICYCLIST 


Here is a film from Denmark which 
has universal appeal. Its story is told 
with such charm, and imparts so much 
good information in an imaginative 
way, that it should become popular 
for schools, libraries, and youth or- 
ganizations of all kinds. It is also ap- 
pealing to adults as children’s fantasy. 

The film opens with a riderless 
bicycle rushing down the road as if 
fleeing from an imaginary pursuer. 
When it falls into the sea, it tells the 
fish its tale of woe, commencing with 
the young Danish boy who first bought 
it, took good care of it, and won 
prizes at school with it in the bicycle 
test. But on that very day the bicycle 
was stolen by a ruffian who mistreated 
it so terribly that it was forced to flee 
for its life, and so landed in the river. 
As the fish listen, they see the boy 
drop his fishing hook into this river. 
He fishes out his bike. It becomes 
miraculously new again as the boy 
and the bike are happily reunited. 

During the unfolding of this story, 
many safety rules for bicycle riders 
are made to come alive, and many 
ways of caring for a bike are shown. 
But, its message apart, there is enough 
of general interest in THE BicycLisT 
to make it suitable for many types of 
adult and child audience. A gay 
musical score by Bent Fabricus-Bjerre 
adds a happy note to an already happy 
motion picture. —j. L. 


15 mins., color. A Nordik Films Jun- 
ior production (Denmark). Released 
by Brandon Films Inc., 200 W. 57th 
St., N.Y.C. 19. Sale $165; rental $10. 


FANTASY IN LIGHT 


Winner of a Bronze Medal in the 
New Techniques division at the Brus- 
sells World’s Fair, this film initiates 
a method of creating moving color 
within still images. By projecting 
polarized light through translucent 
material, and by superimposing one 
changing color upon another, a series 
of impressionistic and abstract images 
are made to dissolve both within 
themselves, and into one another. 

Some of the later images are more 
complex, and considerably more im- 
aginative, than those seen earlier. But 
there is no logical development or 
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elaboration of a theme, which robs 
the film of continuity and form. It is 
a “no start, no end” production. It 
just happens. The total effect is thus 
one of frustration, except when the 
film is viewed as an exercise in tech- 
nique, or for the subtle beauty of the 
internal color changes in some of 
the forms. With proper development, 
there is material in this one film for 
at least a half-dozen vignettes of real 
form and beauty. 

However, if falling short of perfec- 
tion (and in an avowedly experi- 
mental work it is even unreasonable 
to make such demands), FANTASY IN 
Licut is nevertheless a film that will 
be of great interest to all students of 
film and art. Furthermore, in a purely 
educational sense it succeeds admira- 
bly in its stated purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the changing effect of light and 
color on shapes, forms, depth and per- 
spective. —JOHN CRADDOCK 

10 mins., color, 1957. Produced by 

Betty Scheyer. For sale and rent from 


Mrs. Scheyer, 920 N. Genesee, Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


69.3 


The intriguing title of this film 
states the number of years that a child 
born in 1960 in the U.S.A. can expect 
to live. This is 39.3 years longer than 
the life expectancy of one born in 
George Washington’s time, and the 
thesis of 69.3 is that the science of 
medicine, along with its “sister sci- 
ences” of nursing, medical research 
and pharmacy, have successfully 
coped with the challenge of each age, 
from ancient superstitions to plagues 
and diseases. Therefore we can be 
confident that they will continue to 
do so and thereby insure this life ex- 
pectancy of nearly 70 years. As an 
example of the progress made, the 
narrator shows some pills so construct- 
ed that a quite small one can contain 
more than one medicine and, after 
ingestion, will release precise dosages 
at predetermined intervals into spe- 
cific parts of the alimentary system. 

The narrator, who appears from 
time to time on the screen, is Alistair 
Cooke, known for his narration of the 
Omnisus tv series. Mr. Cooke, by 
his presence and by the cadence of his 
voice, can secure the viewer’s interest 
and belief in whatever he is advocat- 
ing. In this case it is a survey of 


REVIEWERS 

JOHN CRADDOCK — Assistant Film 
Librarian, N.Y. Public Library; 
graduate, Library School of Loughs- 
borough College, Leicestershire, 
England. 

JENNIE DeM. LEVERIDGE—Gradu- 
ate, City Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, New York; active in school and 
community affairs. 

SUSAN BRAUN—president of Dance 
Films Inc., New York City. 


medical progress since prehistoric 
man, ranging through the Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman eras, through many 
lands and the Dark Ages, till today. 
Shown in terms of old graphic ma- 
terials, there are some startling close- 
ups of surgery and some grim pictures 
of the Black Death. Youngsters ac- 
customed to television may take these 
more casually than we expect. For 
general audiences, 69.3 presents an 
interesting miscellany of information, 
and is unique in its treatment of the 
various allied medical sciences to- 
gether. —JENNIE DEM. LEVERIDGE 
13! mins., b/w. Produced by the 
Institute of Visual Communication 
Inc. for Pharmaco Inc. Available 


without charge from IVC Inc., 40 
East 49th Street, New York 17. 


BE YOUR OWN 
TRAFFIC POLICEMAN 


A “live” policeman, in the opening 
scenes of this film, explains to a nine 
or ten-year-old boy and girl what 
“traffic” means. By way of anima- 
tion sequences, he shows them what 
it would be like if the cars drove on 
the sidewalks or wherever they liked. 
Conversely, the children in the film 
and those watching it, are made to 
understand that they cannot behave 


in like ungoverned fashion—either on 
the roads and highways, or on the 
pedestrian sidewalks. 

The children agree it would be im- 
possible to have a traffic policeman 
over each person and that it is only 
reasonable to expect everyone to be 
his or her own traffic enforcement 
officer, with the center of traffic con- 
trol in his (or her) own brain. 

The chief merit of BE Your Own 
TRAFFIC POLICEMAN lies in its placing 
the responsibility for safe and cour- 
teous traffic behavior on the individ- 
ual. Used for pre-schoolers and the 
first four or five grades, this film is 
proving itself to be a highly effective 
teaching tool, and a_ stimulus to 
participation projects. The finale is 
on the live policeman and children 
again, and the question: “How about 
you?” —R.L. 

10 mins., color (100”), also b/w 

($55). For rental, inquire. Produced 


and distributed by Portafilms, Or- 
chard Lake, Mich. 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


PARLONS FRANCAIS 


In January of this year, D. C. 
Heath (book publisher) and de- 
Rochemont Associates (film produc- 
ers) established a third corporation, 
Heath deRochemont, for the purpose 
of combining their educational ex- 
perience to produce this series of 
films for teaching and _ learning 
to speak French. 

Partons Francais will consist of 
60 children’s lessons of 15-minutes 
each, and eight teacher preparation 
films. Books, records, and activity 
projects will be part of the set. A 
particularly noteworthy, pioneering 
feature of the undertaking is that the 
series will be furnished in 8mm as 
well as in 16mm color and sound; 
and in both 8mm and 16mm black 
and white—the first time this has ever 
been done. The complete creation 
will be ready for schools on or about 
August 1, at a price to be announced. 

Lesson 53, illustrated above, starts 
like the other Lessons, with Mme. 
Anne Slack, an animated Frenchwo- 
man, welcoming her class into the 
studio set. A brief conversation in 
French ensues, during the course of 
which she tells them they are to see 
a film from France about a French 


"Un ballon, madame, s'il vous plait .. . 
un ballon rouge."—Sister decides to have 
a balloon, a red one. 


family—father, mother, a boy and 
beautiful little vignette of this French 
girl—on a trip to the Luxembourg 
Gardens. These are actual French 
people, chosen for good speaking as 
well as good looks, and the locale 
is Paris, presented with artistry and 
with a good sense of what young 
people will like and understand. It 
is one of the purposes of the series 
to foster appreciation and under- 
standing of the life and people of 
France, as well as to teach the 
language. If every lesson is as pleas- 
ant as No. 53, then this series, we 
would say, is well away! 

—ROHAMA LEE 


Information: From Heath deRoche- 
N.Y.C. 17 or 16 Arlington, Boston 


APPALACHIAN SPRING 


Commissioned by the Cooli 
Foundation, APPALACHIAN SPFING 
was choreographed by Martha Gra- 


ham in 1944 and premiered at the | 
Library of Congress in Washing:on, | 


D.C. Commissioned by Station 
WQED.-TV, Pittsburgh, sixteen years 
later, the film of this work perpetu- 
ates it with Miss Graham in the lead- 
ing role, but the balance of the cast 
is new. May O'Donnell, Merce Cun- 


ningham and Erick Hawkins have | 


been replaced by Matt Turney, Ber- 
tram Ross and Stuart Hodes. Others 
in leading roles in the film are Yuriko, 
Helen McGehee, Miriam Cole and 
Ethel Winter. These dancers perform 
well, though it seems to this reviewer 
that the choreographer builds the 
characters on the particular dancers 
with her at the moment. 

The music for the original was 
composed by Aaron Copland. The 
sound track of the film is good. 
Though the filming is a bit choppy, 
APPALACHIAN SPRING is an interesting 
and valuable record for devotees and 
students of the dance. —sUSAN BRAUN 


31 mins., b/w. Produced by Nathan 
Kroll. For rent $20, sale $200, 
through Rembrandt Film Library, 
267 W. 25th St., N.Y.C. |; or Dance 
Films, Inc., 130 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19. 


CBS REPORTS 


ELECTION DAY 


The B 


OUR NEWEST RELEASE! 


ILLUSIONS: 
eat Majority 


A FILM FOR POLITICAL SCIENCE, SOCIAL STUDIES AND DISCUSSION GROUPS. 
NARRATOR: EDWARD R. MURROW 


PART 1—Representation and Garrymandering: A legislator representing 80 persons has one vote, and another legislator 
representing 30,000 people also has one vote. Are we really governed by the will of the majority? 
Gerrymandering, the ancient practice whereby election districts are re-shaped to throw the balance of power to the incum- 
bent party, is vividly and graphically depicted. 

SALE PRICE: $135 


16mm SOUND B/W 29 MIN. 


PART |l—The Electoral College: Do our national elections always express the will of the people? The possibilities of alter- 
ing this system, which can conceivably put into office a candidate who has received fewer votes than his opponent, is 
vigorously discussed by former President Harry S Truman and prominent legislators. 


16 mm SOUND B/W 25 MIN. SALE PRICE: $135 
Part | and Part Il if purchased together.............. $250 

SPECIAL OFFER If purchased individually...................... $135 each 

F urchase or rental, please write directly to us. 


or information regarding p 
Exclusive distribution rights controlled by 


FILMS INC. 


1501 BROADWAY, N.Y. 36, N.Y. BRyant 9-6734 


© 1961 Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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Alexander Victor 

(Continued from page 7) 

inventions at the rate of almost one 
every six weeks. These inventions in- 
cluded the first sound-on-film projec- 
tor, the first continuous reduction 
printer which enabled the making of 
16mm prints from 35mm films, and 
the first slow-motion attachment for 
16mm cameras. Some of the most 
important he gave to the industry 
without patent restrictions, for the 
use of all. Many of his patents are 
now held by the Victor Animatograph 
Company which he founded in 1910 
and sold when he retired. 

Mr. Victor was born in Bollnas, 
Sweden, and educated there. He came 
to the United States in 1901 as a 
stage magician, billed as “The Great 
Alexander.” He was always and will 
always be “The Great Alexander” to 
the 16mm industry and to the many 
who will miss his genius, his whim- 
sical sense of humor, and his deep 
wisdom. 

Certainly we, at Film News, will 
miss the correspondence enjoyed 
with him over the years since we be- 
came friends in the preparation of 

ur “25th Anniversary of 16mm” issue. 


Donnell Center Film Library 
(Continued from page 15) 

collected over the years, and arranged 
by subject and distributor. 

To keep the films circulating ef- 
ficiently, a rather elaborate system of 
record keeping is required. Basis of 
the circulation record is a calendar 
for each film, on which is noted the 
span of the booking. This is set up in 
a visible file. Films must be picked 
up in person and returned by hand to 
the Film Library on the third day 
after pickup. There is no mail service. 
Each and every film is electronically 
inspected before it goes out on loan. 
There is no charge of any kind for 
the privilege of borrowing films. 


Addenda 


Recordings, unlike films, are not 
centralized in one collection. There 
is a separate Record Library in Don- 
nell, as well as in each of the Library 
centers serving the Bronx and Staten 
Island. There are no filmstrips in the 
Library. 

More and more, community groups 
that are playing a cultural and educa- 
tional role in New York City are using 
films to support their programs. At 
the same time, the New York Public 
Library System is making increasing 
use of films in its own educational 
program. 

To keep pace with these growing 
needs, the Film Library is rapidly 
building its film collection, and de- 
veloping its reference and informa- 
tion resources. 
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MOOD 
and 
TITLE MUSIC 


For Every Type of Production 
ON A “PER SELECTION” OR “UNLIMITED USE” BASIS” 
For Full Details Write, Wire or Phone 


H-R Productions Inc., 


SEE page 34 for news of Film News’ June issue. SUBSCRIBE NOW 


e CASTRO, CUBA and COMMUNISM 
: Now available for outright purchase 
zy for showings to civic groups, schools, 
clubs, business organizations, etc. 
“The best TV taking-apart of Castro we've yet seen.” 
—Editorial, New. York News 
“CASTRO, CUBA and COMMUNISM superb 
thorough study of the Cuban murderer public 

service of the most 
—Jack O’Brian, N. Y. Journal American 


“This was a thrilling documentary that left you with 

an increased awareness of the nature of the Castro 

menace. Artistically and practically, it was a block- 

buster.” The Boston lobe 

WPIX FILM DIVISION 

220 EAST 42ND STREET 

FILM THE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
AREA CODE 212 


MU 2-6500 


53-Minute Documentary _ Narrated by Westbrook Van V. his 
Produced by. WPIX Special Events 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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noes ABOUT PRODUCTIONS OLD AND NEW 
ENTED IN AREAS OF SUBJECT INTEREST 
AND POSSIBLE USE. 


ALASKA 


FREE FILMS 


e Alaska, Land to Grow On (28 mins., 
color) depicts the public land and the 
resources development programs of the 
Bureau of Land Management, ranging 
from oil and gas leases through agri- 
cultural homesteading and _ townsite 
planning, to the heroic activities of 
BLM’s smoke jumpers. They are seen 
parachuting into raging forest fires as far 
as 300 miles from base operations.— 
Cleared for public service tv. Inquiries: 
Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Dept. 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D.C. 


e Northwest to Alaska (27 mins., color) 
contains city, fishing and Eskimo scenes, 
is pleasant for in or out-of-school audi- 
torium use... ALASKA—OVER THE RaIN- 
Bow (15 mins., color) flies the viewer 
into one of Alaska’s many famous fishing 
regions to battle the fighting Rainbow 
Trout ALASKA—LAND OF 10,000 
Smokes (28 mins., color) takes a trip 
through all of Alaska, land of contrasts, 
and stays awhile in the famous Katmai 
Region.—All three films from your nearest 
District Sales Office (FN), Northwest 
Orient Airlines. 


e The Great Land—Alaska (27 mins., 
color) tours the 49th State to show Ber- 
ing Strait, tundra, glaciers, Eskimos, wild 
animals, cities, and the important indus- 
tries.—Produced by North American Van 
Lines. Free loan to adult audiences only, 
through Modern Talking Picture Services 
(FN), 3 East 54th Street, New York 22. 


e The Shee Fish of Alaska (15 mins., 
color) presents one of the least known 
but gamest of sport fish, found nowhere 
else under the U.S. flag, and confined to 
the northern rivers, in Alaska. Will de- 
light fishermen and tourists alike.—From 
World Outdoors, Inc. (FN), Box 549, 
Danbury, Conn... Camera Hunt: THE 
Game oF AtasKA (15 mins., color), pro- 
duced by Budweiser for civic, business, 
sport and field clubs, presents the ani- 
mals of Alaska against magnificent scen- 
ery: the moose in the timberland, the toe- 
flat grizzly bear, and the wild life of the 
Arctic Circle. 


e Giant of the North (21 mins., color) 
was made in 1952 by Alan Shilin Pro- 
ductions in the AMERICAN INDIAN series 
sponsored by Lorillard. It is a fine social 
documentary and is additionally valuable 
for its inclusion of views of U. S. forces 
of protection, and treatment of the 
dwindling Athabasca Indians along with 
their hardy Eskimo cousins.—Inquire: 
Shilin Film Service (FN), P. O. Box 817, 
Springdale, Conn. Small service charge. 
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It's not all ice and snow in Alaska. There's 
summer too, and the flowers bloom in pro- 
fusion.—Photo, courtesy American Auto- 
mobile Association. 


e Wings Over Alaska (28 mins., color) 
contains some lovely summer and flower 
scenes not found in other films on the 
49th State, and a sequence of Eskimos 
celebrating July 4, another unique fea- 
ture.—Sponsored by Pan American 
Airways. Free loan through Charter Oaks 
Tele-Pictures Inc. (FN), 423 E. 90th St., 
N.Y. 28. 


e Alaska: Our 49th State (27% mins., 
color) stresses the lonely beauty of the 
Arctic Circle, ice-capped Mt. Mckinley, 
great National Parks, and famous Glacier 
Bay; along with fishing, big game hunt- 
ing, mountain climbing, and some indus- 
tries.—Sponsored by Pan American Air- 
ways. Free loan from Ideal Pictures, 58 
East South Water Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 


e The Alaskan Eskimo (28 mins., color), 
a Disney Academy Award winner, is a 
study of the Eskimo people, including 
village scenes, whaling and fishing, and 
the Spring Festival._—Disney Studios, or 
Association Films Inc., Broad at Elm, 
Ridgefield, N.J. 


SALE AND RENT 


This Alaskan Eskimo young man has adopted 
American dress but it is from forebears 
that he learned to make a fishing boat and 

give it sails—From THE ALASKAN ES- 
KIMO, Walt Disney Productions. 


ALASKA 


SALE AND RENT (cont.) 


e Arctic Sealhunt (11 mins., color, also 
b/w) goes with the Eskimos on a hunt 
and shows how they use the _hairseal, 
polar bear and walrus to meet their 
basic needs.—Bailey Films (FN), 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Other Bailey films on Alaska are: 
FisHinc Arctic (11 mins., color, 
also b/w) which shows Eskimos using 
hand-made seines on the Kobuk River, 
fish wheels on the Yukon, and_ taking 
fish through the ice during the winter 

. . Next Door to Siperia (11 mins., 
color, also b/w), taken on Little Dio- 
mede Island, closest settlement to the 
Soviet Union, with a sequence on ivory 
carving, an industry of the Island . . . 
Nomapbs OF THE (11 mins., color, 
also b/w) about the reindeer herdsmen 
who wander the tundra in search of food 
for their animals. This film shows a 
typical camp, and a round-up. 


On the rocky beach of an Aleutian island.. 


e Seal Island (27 mins., color) is the 
lead film of the Disney True-Lire Ap- 
VENTURE series. An Academy Award 
winner, it exemplifies the never-ending 
struggle for survival which is the law of 
all nature. The level of the narrative pre- 
suppose a background of general knowl- 
edge and understanding above that of 
younger children. The setting is the Aleu- 
tian Islands to which the fur seal returns 
for the mating season.—Walt Disney 
Studios, 16mm Division (FN), Burbank, 
California. 


e Eskimo Children (11 mins., b/w) play, 


work and take the viewer into their 


lives on an island off the Alaskan coast 
Eskimos: WINTER IN WESTERN 
ALASKA (11 mins., color, also b/w) 


presents the life of these Alaskan people 


throughout the long winter, shows their 
household activities, the dangers of 4 
seal hunt, and an authentic Eskimo 
dance.—Both from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films (FN), 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, II. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Social Sciences, Travel 


e Wings Of The Wind (14 mins., color) 
takes the viewer flying with the birds to 
the many places they go, and teaches 
much about them. It meanwhile shows 
that conservation works, for both birds 
and animals.—For sale, Roy Wilcox Pro- 
ductions, Inc. (FN), Allen Hill, Meriden, 
Conn. 


e The Inauguration Of John F. Kennedy 
(20 mins., color) is for schools or libraries 
collecting films on historic events. All the 
important happenings of January 20/61 
are pictured, including the ceremonies in 
front of the Capitol, the Inaugural Ad- 
dress, and highlights of the traditional 
parade.—For sale by United World Films 
(FN), Government Dept., 1445 Park 
Ave., N.Y. 29. 


e Departure (27 mins., color) shows what 
the whistle of a ship means to a small 
boy, a young married couple, and a 
shipper of cargo to the Orient. It is a 
companion film to A DrEAM AND A ME- 
mory, another Orient picture, and Voy- 
AGE OF Discovery, a trip around the 
world to 22 ports of call in 14 countries.— 
Freen loan from American President 
Lines, Public Relations (FN), 311 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif. 


e The U.S. Air Force (20 mins., color) 
is an on-the-spot investigation and report 
of its tactical and strategic strength, 
made by a civilian with the cooperation 
of the Department for Defense. Other 
films in this series [titled LEapinc From 
STRENGTH] are THE U.S. Army; U.S. 
MissttEs AND Miuuitary Micut; THE 
U.S. Navy; and THe U.S. Marine Corps. 
—Produced and distributed by D. Gordon 
Hunter Productions, Inc. (FN), Box 5, 
Farmington, Conn. 


e This Is Maryland (14 mins., color) con- 
tains a sequence on the Civil War battle 
at Antietan; and emphasizes Maryland as 
a place where tradition is visible still and 
honored, but where progress is important. 
—Free loan from the Dept. of Economic 
Development Films Bureau, State Office 
Building, Annapolis, Md. 


Health and Welfare 


@ Little World (20 mins., color) pictures 
the activities in a day care center for the 
pre-school children of working mothers. 
Sponsored by the Day Care Council of 
New York, the film also designates serv- 
ices, staff, and other ingredients neces- 
sary for a good program.—For sale or 
rent through the Health and Welfare 
Materials Center (FN), 10 East 44th 
Street, N.Y.C. 17. 


¢ The Bright Side (23 mins., b/w) 
dramatizes the day-to-day enjoyment of 
family living in a good emotional cli- 
mate for parents and children together. 

is is an excerpt from the long film, 
The Lonely Night.—Both available 
through the Mental Health Film Board 
(FN), 164 E. 38th St. N.Y.C. 
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Beautiful slow motion photography accents 
bird flight in WINGS OF THE WIND. 


e Good Looks (20 mins., color) was pre- 
pared by the Dial Research Laboratories 
of Armour & Company for teenagers. The 
how’s and when’s of bathing, care of the 
hands, hair and complexion, are pointed 
up along with tips on clothes and man- 
ners for both boys and girls. For the 
girls there are additional tips, on the 
proper use of makeup.—Free loan to 
schools and groups through Association 
Films and Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice regional libraries. 


e Facts About Figures deals with the 
effects of overweight on general health, 
detailing the case history of an over- 
weight man. Stop-motion filming, art 
work and live action photography are 
combined to tell how weight can be 
safely and comfortably controlled.—Free 
loan from N.Y. State Dept. of Health 
Film Library, 84 Holland Ave., Albany 
6, N.Y. 


Sports and Safety 


e The Konrads (11 mins., b/w) features 
Australia’s brother and sister champion- 
ship swimming pair, Ilsa and John Kon- 
rads. They are shown being trained by 
their coach, Don Talbot. A special se- 
quence of underwater photography pro- 


Even champs have to do school homework. 


vides opportunity for study of the leg and 
arm movements of the swimmers in ac- 
tion.—For sale and rent from Australian 
News & Information Bureau, 636 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 20. 


e That They May Live (19 mins., color, 
also b/w) is a 1960 Blue Ribbon Trophy 
winner in safety and first aid. It explains 
and demonstrates how to administer Di- 
rect Artificial Respiration in accidents, 
heart attacks, choking, electric shock, and 
drowning. A 27-minute version includes 
a group training sequence.—For sale and 
rent from Pyramid Film Producers (FN), 
1636 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., Hollywood 
46, Calif. 


Contemporary films 


is now the 


EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTOR OF 


THE TOYMAKER 

THE KING AND THE LION 

THE SANTA CLAUS SUIT 

THE QUIET ONE 

NANOOK OF THE NORTH 

THE STORY OF CHINESE ART 
CHINESE BRONZE of ancient times 
CHINESE CERAMICS thru the ages 
CHINESE SCULPTURE thru the ages 
CHINESE PAINTING thru the ages 


(formerly distributed by Athena Films) 


plus 


THREE NEW 
UNITED NATIONS FILMS 
THE CHARTER 


MAN IN THE BLUE HELMET 
THE INTERNATIONAL ATOM (color) 


Write For Free Catalog Of 
Other Outstanding 16mm Films 


Contemporary films inc 


267 W. 25th St. Dept. FN, New York 1, N. Y. 


Free booklet tells how to 


GET MORE USE 
FROM A-V 
MATERIALS 


Practical booklet is filled with 
ideas on how to use audio-visual 
materials with greater effective- 
ness. It contains sections for teach- 
ers, school administrators, school 
boards, planners and architects. 
Special guides to training projec- 
tionists and film sources are in- 
cluded. 


Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Division of Kalart, Plainville, 
Conn. Please send my free copy 
of “A Treasure Chest of Audio- 
Visual Ideas.” Dept. 199 


Organization 


Address 
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Historical Color Filmstrips 
For School Use 


Digging for Buried Treasure: An 
Introduction to the Archaeology of th 
Bible $7.50 


300 Years: Memorable Events in 
American Jewish History 50 


The Tabernacle as Described in 
the Bible $7.50 


For catalog of A-V material, write 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
838 Fifth Avenue New York 21, N.Y. 


Cm be at home in the water 


: helps teach children to be confident. yet 


Orchard Lake. Mich 


portafilms 


Become a Member of 
DANCE FILMS, INC. 


A non-profit, tax-exempt organiza- 
tion dedicated to dance preserva- 
tion, education, and appreciation 
through the medium of |6mm non- 
theatrical motion pictures, slides, 
filmstrips and photographs. 


Send for brochure stating membership privileges. 


DANCE FILMS, INC.—Depl. F 
130 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTOR 
WANTED! 


16MM and TV Rights 
U.S. and Canada, for 


TWO UNUSUAL FILMS 
NIGHT GOBLINS 


—the strange and fascinating life story, 
extraordinarily photographed, of the 
house bat, its habits, “radar” instinct, 
and friendly nature belying its sinister 
appearance 


DIARIO 


—the hilarious adventures of one copy 
of a Spanish-language newspaper and 
its passage from reader to reader; told 
in pictures, music and sound effects. 
Winner at four international film festi- 
vals. A natural for film societies, good 
for schools too. 


13 minutes, b/w 


15 minutes, b/w 


For preview and information: 


OVERSEAS FILMS 
54 West 40th Street, New York 18 


FILM CLIPS 


(Miscellaneous, Continued ) 


Features 


e Richard III with Laurence Olivier and 
a distinguished cast (155 mins., color) is 
available in 16mm now for literature, his- 
tory and legend study in the high school; 
for cinema classes; and special com- 
munity showings.—Brandon Films, Inc., 
200 W. 57th St. (FN), N.Y.C. 19. 


e The Far Horizons, starring Charlton 
Heston and Fred MacMurray (1955, 
Paramount) is announced as being avail- 
able under a club plan which includes 
such other Paramount releases as THE 
VANQUISHED (John Payne and Jan Ster- 
ling); Run For Cover (James Cagney 
and Ernest Borgnine ); and JaMaica Run 
(Ray Milland and Arlene Dahl).—In- 
quire, United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave (FN), N.Y. 29. 


e Othello, with Orson Welles playing 
Shakespeare’s tragic Moore, was photo- 
graphed against authentic Italian and 
Tunisian backgrounds. (92 mins., color). 
. .. THE Moon AND SIXPENCE (93 mins.), 
Somerset Maugham’s classic adapted for 
the screen by Stanley Kramer and star- 
ring George Sanders, is also on the recent 
release list of Trans-World Films, Inc., 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Room 530 (FN), 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


e Sweet Smell of Success, starring Burt 
Lancaster, is a timely 16mm release in 
the light of this year’s Academy Award 
to its lead player, Lancaster plays a 
world-famed columnist in this revealing 
story about Broadway and the entertain- 
ment world.—Rent from Audio Film Cen- 
ter (RN), Chicago 49, Cinema Guild, 
10 Fiske Place (FN), Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., or Audio Film Center (FN), San 
Francisco 18. 


Science and Math 


e How Vast Is Space (18 mins., color 
only) deals with basic information that 
will not become obsolete.—Atlantic Pro- 
ductions, Inc. (FN), 7967 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


e Chemistry Laboratory Techniques, a 
brand new release, is a series of 11 color 
films, produced in consultation with 
Maurice U. Ames, Ph.D., Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and former Su- 
pervisor of Science, in New York. Each 
film, in color, concentrates on one piece 
of apparatus, or a chemical. Some indi- 
vidual titles are: InrropucTION To THE 
CHEMISTRY LABORATORY mins.); 
Sarety IN THe Lasoratory (8 mins. ); 
Tue REAGENT Bort e (5 mins. ); VAPoRs 
(3 mins.). Running time for the com- 
plete series is 69 mins.—Inquire from 
Robert Disraeli Films (FN), P.O. Box 
343, Cooper Station, N.Y. 3. 


e@ Mathematics In Our World utilizes 
color as a teaching tool through a new 


From FORMULAS IN MATHEMATICS, pro- 
duced by Visual Education Films, distributed 
by International Film Bureau Inc., Chicago. 


technique called “Color-Cueing.” used 
for the first time in this series. Its four 
subjects are: Axioms IN ALGEBRA (13 
mins. ); FormuLas IN MATHEMaTICs (10 
mins.); LANGUAGE Or ALGEBRA (16 
mins.) and Proportion At Work (12 
mins. ).—Details from International Film 
Bureau (FN), Inc., 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4. 


e The Magic Of Sulphur (27 mins., 
color) is the latest picture about this 
chemical, sponsored as all the others 
have been since 1920, by the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company. The history of sul- 
phur from the beginning of civilization 
is traced and the uses of this versatile 
yellow material noted, down to modem 
days and demands. Underground de- 
posits and mining are shown in anima- 
tion._Free loan from Graphic Services 
(FN), Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


e Exploring Electromagnetic Energy (13 
mins., color only) is for upper elementary 
and junior high school use as an intro- 
duction to this type of energy and some 
of the ways it is used every day. Rays 
(infrared, ultraviolet, x-rays, gamma rays, 
etc.), also radio waves, are explained as 
being of the same family.—Film Asso- 
ciates of Calif. (FN), 11014 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Literature and Art 


e@ Robert Frost (25 mins., color) presents 
the philosopher-poet in his home, at 
work. His readings of some of his poems 
highlight this film designed to honor, and 
promote a wider appreciation of, one of 
the most important figures on the Amert- 
ican cultural scene.—This is a U.S. Office 
of Information film, released for sale 
through United World Films, Inc. (FN), 
1445 Park Ave., N.Y. 29. Rent from local 
film libraries. 


e The Portrait (22 mins., color) follows 
artist Lajos Markos in the complete de- 
velopment of a portrait of a live model, 
progressing step by step from blank 
canvas to finished painting. — For rent 
from Grumbacher Film Library (FN), 
460 W. 34th St., N.Y. 1. 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE WORLD IS WIDE 


Jet and space age, era of polar 
pathways, interdependent world—no 
matter what phrase is used, the im- 
portant fact is that children today 
must be informed about peoples and 
places. Every day they are brought 
into contact with widely spread 
events, peoples, places, through re- 
ports in newspapers, on television, in 
magazines and films. They need to 
have as broad a background of in- 
formation as possible against which 
to set these fragmented contacts. 

More than just “bringing the world 
to the classroom” or “showing” them 
the world, teachers must develop in 
children an attitude which makes for 
thinking firmly rooted in much in- 


formation. Filmstrips are particularly 


suited for this purpose. They can 
give a broad view quickly; they can 
lead to further study; they introduce 
a general theme; they visualize the 
main idea surrounded by detail which 
can be expanded as the class is ready 
to develop. They can be held on 
screen for exploration and discussion, 
for seeing, and questioning general 
impressions and for considering de- 


tails. 


ALASKA, HAWAII, PUERTO RICO 

It is equally important, with the 
development of the world-study pro- 
gram, that children have a thought- 
ful understanding of their own coun- 
try, as a kind of balance wheel. 
Besides knowing continental United 
States, the student’s own backyard, it 
is important to know the new States 
and Territories which lie beyond. 

A recent filmstrip series—ALASKA, 
Hawau, Puerto Rico—explores the 
three areas in broad terms of geo- 


graphic background, people, indus- 


tries, education, transportation, and 
chief cities. Three filmstrips are de- 
voted to each area. Color photog- 
raphy, art work to reproduce _his- 
torical background, and maps provide 


_ a broad informational framework on 


which to develop discussion and ex- 
tend study. 

In the filmstrip on Alaska, the con- 
tent covers the wide range and variety 
found in the 49th State. Its varied 
inhabitants, from the Eskimo to the 
settlers who have taken up new homes 
and the military on duty in this area 
80 close to the Orient, are presented 
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Reviewed by 
THEODOSIA STRATEMEYER (M.A.) 


Teacher for more than ten years, 6th 
grade through senior high, in public and 
private schools; writer; school and adult 
education consultant to in-school and 
adult education personnel . . . Special 
studies: stagecraft and broadcasting (Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.) . . . organizer, 
and manager for nine years, of Audio 
Education, Inc. . . . director, for the past 
three years, of Stratco Audiovisuals, Ltd., 
New York City. 


Preparing a meal in Hawaii, old style... 


interestingly. The range in topog- 
raphy, from snowy mountain peaks 
and barren tundra to fertile farms, is 
shown. Very often a viewer will need 
to remind himself that he is looking 
at Alaska rather than at some part of 
his own State. This approach is par- 
ticularly valuable in working with 
children in middle and upper ele- 
mentary grades who are building their 
background of information about 
places and people. 

What is true of the scope and 
variety of material in the Alaskan 
filmstrips is typical of the set on 
Hawaii and on Puerto Rico. The last 
named in particular fills a need, as 
there is little good material available 
in filmstrip form about Puerto Rico. 


3 sets of 3 filmstrips each; from 39-44 
frames, color. Produced and for sale 
by Eye Gate House, Jamaica 35, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


THE BANTU PEOPLES 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 

This captioned filmstrip, suitable 
for elementary and high schools, and 
for community use as well, gives 
authentic information on a part of 
Africa about which we need to be 
much better informed. The emphasis 
is on the problem which the Bantu 


people face as they emerge from a 
primitive way of life into the 20th 
century. An insight is given here into 
the progress which has already been 
made in the construction of schools 
and new homes, and the economic 
effects of gold mining that employs 
modern methods. There is also much 
to be learned here about the size 
and character of the area, and the 
historic background which has con- 
tributed to present conditions. 

A manual is included, wherein the 
caption of each frame is reinforced 
with further related data. This is 
particularly helpful in allowing the 
teacher to extend information, depend- 
ing upon the group and the purposes 
for which the filmstrip is being shown. 


63 frames, color. Produced by Audio- 
Visual Associates for the Information 
Service of South Africa. For sale by 
A-V Associates, 68 Kingsbury Rd., 
Garden City, L. |., N. Y. 


EUROPEAN LANDS SERIES 


The five strips in this series deal 
respectively with The Netherlands, - 
Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Austria. The approach is through maps 
and color photography which provide 
a broad overall look at the land, the 
people and their work. For middle 
and upper elementary grades, these 
filmstrips provide a framework with 
which to associate and extend knowl- 
edge about the European continent 
and the larger countries. A positive 
contribution lies in the fact that, 
beyond the general visual impression, 
sufficient detail is included to enable 
the teacher to expand the learning 
situation through created discussion. 


5 strips, color. Produced and dis- 


tributed by the Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
Il. Sale price $26.25. 


ALASKA: 49th STATE (Life Filmstrips, New 
York) is 90 frames, color; was reviewed 
"cum laude" in "Film News," Dec./60 issue. 
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BOOKS 


FILM TECHNIQUE AND FILM 
ACTING. By V. I. Pudovkin. (Grove) 


The “Memorial Edition” of Pudov- 
kin’s classic work, in a newly-issued 
one volume paperback, will contri- 
bute a basic point of view to the 
present-day generation of film makers. 

These two books by the notable 
Soviet director, first published in 
1929 and 1933 respectively, promul- 
gated a fundamental code of principles 
on which the art of the film could 
draw for its development as a distinct 
medium of expression. Pudovkin 
handled the problem of integrating 
form and content with visionary in- 
sight, and his analysis of editing as 
the foundation of film art remains the 
cornerstone of motion picture tech- 
nique. Thirty years later, this is still 
the standard textbook for any serious 
study of the theory and practice of 
film-making. 


THE THREE FACES OF THE 
FILM. By Parker Tyler. (Yoseloff) 


The full scope of constructive film 
criticism can be reached only if its 
esthetic aspects are considered in 
relation to its cultural and sociological 
background. Mr. Tyler has developed 
this ability to a high degree, adding a 
sureness of taste and an eloquent 
style that multiply the enjoyment of 
his often refreshingly extreme views. 
His perceptive eye and his alert mind 
discern the truth far below the sur- 
face, and probe with startling results 
into the psyches of both film-makers 
and film-goers. 


A VICTORIAN IN ORBIT. By Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke. (Doubleday) 


The problems of an actor's life, 
whether on stage or off, are related 
with urbane charm and sardonic 
humor, by the distinguished British 
performer. His “irreverent memoirs,” 
as told to expert biographer James 
Brough, trace his years from a theatri- 
cal apprenticeship in London to mo- 
tion picture work in Hollywood. Sir 
Cedric’s appraisal of his own career is 
unconventionally candid and, while 
earmestly devoted to his profession, he 
is not above confessing a recurrent 
lack of emotional involvement in the 
characters he is called upon to por- 
tray. His warm friendship with George 
Bernard Shaw helped him shape many 
of his ideas on theatre and acting. 
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MOTION PICTURES 1950-1959. 
(Library of Congress) 


This is the fourth volume in a series 
that now includes more than 100,000 
films registered with U. S. Copyright 
Office. The first official entry dates 
back to the year 1894, when the mo- 
tion picture industry was born. This 
valuable compilation covers theatrical 
and nontheatrical pictures, providing 
data essential for protection and ref- 
erence purposes. 


DICTIONARY OF VISUAL 
SCIENCE. Edited by Drs. Shapero, 
Cline and Hofstetter. (Chilton) 


In audio-visual techniques, optical 
phenomena of a physio-psychological 
nature have been recognized as play- 
ing an important part. It is therefore 
essential to define with a high degree 
of specificity the terms commonly 
used in the a-v field. Although the 
main audience of this purposefully 
planned dictionary is in the medical 
profession, its worth to those engaged 
in the visual communications media 
cannot be underestimated. As a com- 
prehensive reference source and as a 
body of technical information, it will 
find many valuable everyday uses. 


UNDERSCORE. By Frank Skinner. 
(Criterion) 


As an established Hollywood com- 
poser for many successful pictures, 
Frank Skinner is an articulate pro- 
ponent of what is called the “Mickey 
Mouse” method of scoring. It is 
basically a technique evolved from 
experience, in which visual and musi- 
cal effects are fully synchronized, 
thematic and melodic writing used to 
identify characters and _ situations, 
and mood passages added to punct- 
uate certain dramatic scenes. By way 
of illustrating the practical working 
of this method, the author presents 
a detailed account of one of his scor- 
ing chores, while offering an intelli- 
gent commentary on his approach and 
the technical aspects of composition. 


SCREEN WORLD 1960. By Daniel 
Blum. (Chilton) 


This reliable and attractive year- 
book, now in its 11th edition, carries 
a complete pictorial and _ statistical 
record of the year’s movies with full 
cast and credits lists, and a compre- 
hensive cross-index of names and 
films. —GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKLETS AND 
CATALOGUES 


e The 7th Annual Edition of the Edu- 
cator’s Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and 
Transcriptions (166 pages, plus title and 


subject indices) lists 155 new titles in its | 


total of 465 offerings. Compiled and 
edited by Walter A. Wittich, Ph.D., and 
Gertie Hanson Halstead, M.A., it reveals 
a wealth of material in eight special areas, 
(Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin ) 


e Better Bulletin Board Displays is an 
expanded edition of an earlier publication 
of the University of Texas’ series of vis- 
ualized handbooks. Prepared by J. Pres- 
ton Lockridge and illustrated by Gerda 
McMurray, it stresses the responsibility 
of the teacher and pupil together in de- 
signing the bulletin board. (Visual In- 
struction Bureau, University of Texas, 
Austin 12) 


e 55 Years of Motion Pictures, a chrono- 
logical series, is divided into three bibli- 
ographies: Motion Pictures 1894-1912 
(92 pages); Motion Pictures 1912-1939 
(1256 pages); and Motion Pictures 
1940-1949 (599 pages). Each entry pro- 
vides title, name of producing company, 
information about the published work on 
which the film is based, description of 
contents, production credits, copyright 
date and registration number. (Purchase 
from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
emment Printing Office, Division of 
Public Documents, Washington 25, D.C.) 


e Audio-Visual Materials in Dentistry 
lists 16mm motion pictures, television 
spots and shorts, filmstrips, 2x2 and 


35mm slide sets, transcriptions, records | 


and magnetic tapes. The selection is 
designed to further the professional edu- 
cation of the dentist, and for the en- 
lightenment of the general public. This 
handbook lists loan and rental sources, 
and a short bibliographical reference to 
other a-v information. (Bureau of Audio- 
visual Service, American Dental Assoc., 
22 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, IIl.) 


e Films On Animal Behavior and Psy- 
chology is one of four interesting lists 
recently published by the A-V Aids Li- 
brary of Pennsylvania State University 
(University Park, Pa.). The others are 
Films for Sociology and Anthropology, 


_ Films In Business, Industrial Organiz- 


tion and Management, and Films for 
Nursing Education. Some that are gen- 
eral in approach and content are in- 
cluded, but the selection is primarily for 
college teaching. 


e@ Curtain Going Up, AFL-CIO publica- 
tion No. 64B, is an 8-page pamphlet 


which describes 11 teaching films for | 
Union classes, summer schools and week- 
end conferences. It also lists nine addi- 


tional films for political education work. | 


(AFL-CIO Education Dept., 815-16th | 


St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
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15-16th 


1 News 


e the Audio-Visual Equipment Direc- 
tory, 7th annual, revised 289-page edi- 
tion, contains more than 700 illustrations 
of a-v equipment. For the first time it 
also incorporates sections on “Teaching 
Machines,” “Classroom Radios” and “In- 
structional Television.” Its reference sec- 
tion links carefully checked brand and 
model names with the names of their 
manufacturers. (National A-V_ Assoc., 
1201 Spring St., Fairfax, Va.) 


e The “Eternal Light,” a catalogue and 
guide, lists 51 kinescopes, now available 
in 16mm, produced by the National 
Broadcasting Co. in cooperation with the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
and broadcast over NBC-TV. These are 
arranged in the following categories: 
“Americana,” “Biblical and Rabbinical 
Literature,” “Civil Rights and Religious 
Freedom,” “Customs and Ceremonies,” 
“Holidays and Festivals,” with discussion 
on their effective use for educational 
purposes. (National Academy for Adult 
Jewish Studies, United Synagogue of 
America, 1109-5th Ave., N.Y.C. 18) 


e Profile of American Film (The 1961- 
62 catalogue of Films, Inc.) lists and 
describes 1500 Hollywood features avail- 
able in 16mm, from the 1920’s to 1960. 
A “curriculum enrichment” index lists 
selected features under the courses of 
study to which they relate, and a “pro- 
duction” index gives details such as the 
names of major stars, directors and pro- 
ducers. There is also a “holidays” index. 
The recognition of major artistic awards, 
and the “audience suitability” ratings 
facilitate the work of program chairmen 
and teachers. (Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Illinois ) 


e Teaching Guide for the Earth and 
Space Science Course (September/59) 
is still a timely and comprehensive bul- 
letin to assist the science teacher. Pre- 
pared by a subcommittee of the Penn- 
sylvania Earth and Space Science Course 
Advisory Committee at the request of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Service, it de- 
scribes and explains the principal phe- 
nomena and features of the earth, atmos- 
phere and space. (National Aviation 
Education Council, 1205 Connecticut 
Ave. N.\W., Washington 6, D.C.) 


@ The Audio-Visual Resource Guide (5th 
edition, 367 pages) contains more than 
3,000 classified evaluations of current 
church-related a-v and tv materials, in- 
cluding films, filmstrips, slides, records, 
aud theatrical features with suggestions 
for utilization. A roster of sources for a-v 
materials, and a bibliography of periodi- 
cals and pertinent literature, add to the 
value of this cumulative encyclopedia 
for both the experienced inexperi- 
enced user of audio-visual for instruction 
and recreation in church, Sunday School 
and club work. (National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 475 
Riverside Drive, N.Y. 27) 


. The Soviet Review, a “journal of trans- 
lations” (Vol. 1 No. 1, Dec/60), features 
an interesting article on film trends, by 
Sergei Gerasimov. Titled “East and 
West,” it reports his discussions with 
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Hollywood film executives and directors. 
It also presents this Russian film maker’s 
views on recent French, Italian and 
American films; and indicates some as- 
pects of the Soviet film industry. 


e Teaching materials about the United 
Nations are available from the Committee 
on International Relations of the National 
Education Assoc. (NEA), 1201-16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The ideas, 
programs and projects presented are on 
the elementary, junior and senior high 
school levels. 


e For adult, community and campus 
groups the Foreign Policy Association has 
prepared lists of recommended films un- 
der the following headings: Africa (33 
titles); Asia (47); Countries Under Com- 
munism (14); Giving and Sharing (20); 
Latin America (33); Middle East (20); 
NATO (20); United Nations and Spec- 
ialized Agencies (31); The United 
States (52, for showing to foreign stud- 
ents); U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 
(16). Also available is a Catalog of Films 
on World Affairs,” containing 80 titles. 
(Foreign Policy Assoc., World Affairs 
Center, 345 E. 46th St., N.Y. 17)—s:s. 


Are You 


““packaging’’ of materials. 
tional package or system of materials, 
part or all of a course. 

If your school, or business is 
plans to ‘“‘package’”’ materiais, 
contact us promptly. 


Technological Development 
Education Association, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


“PACKAGING” MATERIALS? 
In the NEA study of the impact of technology upon 
education we are examining the development of 
By this we mean the 
combining of media and materials into an instruc- 
to teach 


“packaging” 
would you please 


Write to: Lee E. Campion, Associate Investigator, 
Project, National 
1201 Sixteenth Street, 


For Teachers of 
SOCIAL ST 
GEOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCES, 


andothers 


FILMS FRO 


“Down Under.” 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION 
636 Fifth Ave., N @ New Y 


le ork 20, 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
Free illustrated catalog 
BUREAU 


N.Y, 
Illustrated pamphlets and brochures also available 


Announcing... 


new film series for Social Studies 


A 16mm Sound and 
Color Film, 21 minutes 


Many ideas of this Film are 
treated in greater depth 
and with specific detail in 
10 minute shorts. These 
companion Films are... 


© DEBT TO EGYPT 

© DEBT TO PHOENICIA 
© DEBT TO GREECE 

DEBT TO ROME 


Request preview 
for purchase 
consideration. 


Another Moody Institute 

of Science release. “Debt to 
the Past” dramatizes modern 
man’s obligations to the 
past. It refutes the 
assumption that we are 
independent and self- 
sufficient. It creates a 

deep appreciation for a 
colorful, irreplaceable 

past that is the rich legacy 
of mankind. 

For example, some of these rich 
gifts are... Language * Agriculture 


Transportation * Machinery * Science 


Mathematics + Architecture 
Education * Clocks + Astronomy 


Metalwork * Engineering + Navigation 
Commerce Trade Marketing * Money 


Government * Law « Morality etc. 


The truth is driven home with an actual 
test for survival. It is a motivating and 


thought stimulating film that will be 
a welcomed help to teachers in the 
social study area. 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


and 


Premarital Counseling 


With justifiable pride, the Depart- 
ment of Family Life of the National 
Council of Churches has launched two 
first films in what is planned to be a 
series of six on premarital counseling. 
Both films have distinctly different 
target audiences. 


1! DO 


This is for young couples consider- 
ing marriage—and what young people 
do not consider it, even if they or 
circumstances decide against it? This 
makes for an almost universal field 
of those who should be interested in 
a film of this kind—limited only by its 
availability and value. 


4 


I Do helps young people under- 
stand their changing moods as they 
prepare to say those two portentous 
words, and illustrates the wisdom of 
premarital counseling for this and 
other valid reasons. 

The presentation is attractively un- 
conventional, its technical excellence 
can be taken for granted, and the 
attention is held through to the very 
end. There is reason to suppose that 
every young person on the brink of 
marriage or looking ahead to it, would 
be greatly helped by viewing this film 
—if they have enough home and 
church background to be concerned 
with what parents and ministers say. 
The couple in I Do “dither” in an 
engaging way, and somewhere along 
the line, many young people will 
recognize themselves. 

How to get young people who are 
potential grist for the divorce mill to 
see the picture before marrying is 
still a problem. For this kind in 
particular, I Do might be more ac- 
ceptable without its rather sweetly 
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sentimental finale. But this is a minor 
drawback. For the up-to-date “family 
type” church a screening of this film 
is a “must;” and where it is possible 
financially, there should be a print 
in the church library for showing 
whenever the occasion arises. 


BEFORE THEY SAY “I DO” 


Designed for audiences in the 
family-counselling profession, the aim 
of this film, as stated by its producer, 
is to challenge the clergy and all who 
work with them, “to improve their 
competence in counselling young 
couples approaching marriage.” Un- 
fortunately, the “competence” of both 
the clergyman and the physician are 
under-rated here, or perhaps just un- 
fortunately misjudged. 

Like its companion piece, I Do, 
this production is beautifully done, 
with the same attractive young couple, 
the same siren-ish girl friend, and the 
identical, somewhat omniscient pas- 
tor. He is permitted to make some 
bad breaks, just to show how not to 
do it. Most clergymen are so accus- 
tomed to being under-rated they will 
let it go at that. Physicians, however, 
may not feel the same. We do not 
undertake to speak for the social 
workers and other professionals in 
the field who are also brought into 
the picture. 

B>th: 28 mins., color. Filmed by 

Charter Oak, N. Y. Produced and for 

sale by the Broadcasting and Film 

Commission of the National Council 

of Churches (Dept. of Family Life), 


475 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 27. Price, 
$175. Rent through local film libraries. 


Series for Various Age Groups 


The filmstrip series for various age 
groups, offered by Family Filmstrips 
(Hollywood) should be considered by 
all who are interested in the latest 
materials for teaching religion. They 
range from “young teens” and “older 
teens,” to adult—four strips in each 
series, all with records. 

These records have 30/50 cycle 
inaudible frame-change signals for use 
on automatic sound filmstrip projec- 
tors. Teachers and others who have 
followed the change in signals through 
their variety of types—the blatant 


By the REV. THEODORE E. MIL ER, 
minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Chi rch, 
Brooklyn, New York . . . member, the 


Audio-Visual Committee of the Pr. tes. 
tant Council . . . reviewer, with the New | 
York City group, of a-v materials for | 
the Visual Educational Fellowship, Na- 
tional Council of Churches . . 


“beep,” the soft “beep,” the musical 
note—will welcome the inaudible and 
automatic change. There is one catch, 
of course. Only the most up-to-date 
projection and reproducing equipment 
is equipped to use the inaudible 
signal. However, for older equipment 
there is provided the “soft beep’—and — 
a printed copy of the script. ] 

The photography in the strips is 
good, the narration clear and con- 
vincing. At the end of each record, 
after the script for the filmstrip is 
ended, excellent openings for discus- 
sion are provided by several bands of 
recorded material designed for the 
purpose. We call the attention of our _ 
readers at this time to the: 


CHRISTIAN TEENAGER’S 
SPIRITUAL LIFE KIT 


This is made up of four filmstrips, ~ 
and two records using both sides of 
each. The atmosphere throughout the 
series is that of an all-white, com- } 
fortably middle-class community 
where religion and the Christian mores 
represent the norm. 

TEENAGERS AND THE BIBLE aims to 
show the value of the Bible in the 
lives of young people by illustrating 
day-to-day life situations, such as 
cheating on “exams,” family devo- 
tions, making right choices, and an 
interesting series of teenager matters. 

TEENAGERS AND PRAYER pictures 
episodes in real-life situations in which ~ 
prayer becomes effective; a discussion — 
of what and what not to pray for. } 
Should one ask God’s help in passing © 
an examination for which one has not — 
studied conscientiously, for instance? 
Does prayer help in finding out God’ 
will for the individual? How can 4~ 
father give thanks who has suffered 4 | 
heart attack which, by preventing his 
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working and earning, forces his son 
to take an out-of-school job to help 
support the family? 

The answers are of course too pat 
and too simplified, but they serve as 
good starters for discussion. 

TEENAGERS AND WITNESSING deals 
with an aspect of the adolescent 
Christian’s life that is now receiving 
much attention, especially in more 
conservative circles. A Bible carried 
to school and kept in a school locker 
provides an opening. The actual tech- 
nique of preparation and calling is 
quite similar to that used with adults. 

TEENAGERS AND CHRISTIAN RESPON- 
siBiLiTy is by all odds the most real- 
istic of the four strips. It deals with 
a girl who wants to be popular and 
finds she has to choose in which 
group of social activities she is to 
“major —those of a more secular type, 
or church-centered activities. 

36-45 frames, color. Full Kit (4 strips 

with two 12-inch 33-1/3 rpm records, 

plus leaders guides) $25.50. Individual 
strips $6.50, individual records $3.50. 

Produced and distributed by Family 

Filmstrips, Inc., 5823 Santa Monica 

Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. Also avail- 

able through local film libraries. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS 


This is a fine travel film of Cairo 
and Jerusalem, with an amazing 
amount of information about the 
Mohammedan religion, as “boned up” 
on by an attractive young American 
couple who make a five-week vaca- 
tion yield rich returns in things seen 
and studied. 

The photography is beautiful, and 
shots in both Cairo and Jerusalem 
show a fine discrimination. One re- 
members in particular the camel ride 
to the Pyramids; and Giza, as their 
homebound plane passes over. 

If the young people in the film 
seem to lecture each other unduly 
about the details of Islam, it is be- 
cause they are impressed by the ex- 
tent to which the Mohammedan faith 
reaches into the details of the every- 
day life of its followers; whereas 
Christians, who have a faith in which 
they truly believe, take it for granted. 
We are given perhaps an overdose of 
facts about Islam, but this is a small 
“fault,” if any. THe CRESCENT AND 
THE Cross is really very good, and 
suitable for all audiences since there 
is no mention of the church except at 
the end, where the reference is made 
to the Christian’s forgetfulness of it 
in his daily life. 

30 mins., color. Filmed with the co- 

Operation of Middle East Govern- 

ments and based on the authoritative 

counsel of J. Christy Wilson. Super- 
vision, John A. Huffman, President 

Winona Lake School of Theology. 

Produced by World-Wide Pictures, 

Hollywood. Distributed exclusively by 


Delta Film Productions, Inc., 7238 W. 
Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Ill. 


April 1961 


TRAILS FOR TOMORROW 


By combining attractive art work 
with beautiful color photographs, 
TRAILS FOR TOMORROW brings a com- 
prehensive picture of the philosophy, 
method and results of missionary 
educational work among the Ameri- 
can Indians. 

As in all the productions of Baptist 
Films, there is a cool and levelheaded 
presentation of facts with no slanting 
of interest, or denominationa! hiss. 
From the early Bible-carrying mis- 
sionary, through the classroom and 
dormitories of Bacone College, to the 
end product of brilliant, educated 
graduates, one is conscious only of a 
living, humanitarian service for an 
oft-neglected but versatile and gifted 
people. 

Richard West, a Cheyenne who is 
director of the Art Department at 
Bacone College (Muskope, Oklahoma) 
created the very fine drawings in this 
filmstrip. 


86 frames, color; with reading manu- 
script. Produced by the American 
Baptist Convention. Purchase, $5; 
from local libraries or the Baptist 
Film Library, 152 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 


For Children 


For children from five to eight 
there are two Spring science film- 
strips which will appeal to church 
school teachers. They are Mrs. Cor- 
TONTAIL AND HER SPRINGTIME 
Famity (29 frames), and Mr. & 
Mrs. RoBIN AND THEIR SPRINGTIME 
Famity (31 frames). Both show the 
building of the nest, the arrival of the 
young, the protective parents provid- 
ing food until the helpless little ones 
can feed themselves and make their 
first tentative foray into the great 
world—under convoy, until this new 
generation is ready to go forth on its 
own. This completely neutral mate- 
rial, in the hands of a capable teacher 
of religion, can be excellent for many 
religious lessons. 


29 and 31 frames, color. Produced 
and for sale by Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 1/4, Ill. 


Create the RIGHT mood every time with the 


MAJOR MOOD 

MUSIC LIBRARY 
MAJOR offers you a full 25 hours of 
mood music for titles, bridges, back- 
grounds. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE FN-2 
THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 
Established 1932 
150 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y.— 
CI 6-4675 


FILM CLASSICS 


Ideal for classroom and entertainment! 

@ MEXICAN BUS RIDE — Spanish 

GERVAISE — French Class: 

@ SYMPHONIE PASTORALE -— Gide 
Write for information 


TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. FN-20, Chicago 49 


Your Slides Deserve 
The Best Possible 


20: ea. mtd. 


HAMILTON COLOR 
127 NORTH SECOND STREET 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


* BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
TO AMERICA * 


14 min., sd.. b/w — Sales & Rentals 
Information on this and other films 


ROBERT DISRAELI FILMS 


Box 343 Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 


ORDER 
NOW! 


JULIAN 
BRYAN’S 


TROPICAL 
AFRICA 


New Film— 


Art by Phillip Stapp 
Music by Norman Lloyd 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 


1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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444 Central Park West, New York 25 


NEW and RENEWAL 


FILM 
News 


Bill us. 
[] Check enclosed. 


Six issues per year 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


[] One 


Name 


Two years, $7.00. 
(Outside U.S. & Canada, $8.50) 


ear, $4.00. 
(Outside U.S. & Canada, $5.00) 


Bimonthly 


Organization 


Address 


“The person that attempted to help, by publishing 

the picture from THE FACE OF LINCOLN, has 

actually hindered since he gave UCLA the credit 

instead of the University of Southern California.” 
Glenn McMurry, Director, Film Distribution 
Division, University of California 


“May I take this opportunity to thank you for the 
fine and sensitive review you recently wrote for 
FILM NEWS of our new film CHILDREN OF 
THE SUN ... Your review caught the very essence 
of the film; you said many of the things that were 
said before the film was made and this is the 
finest compliment for the film itself. We are deeply 
grateful for your remarks and particularly gratified 
that the very reason for the film’s existence was 
evident and understood to the fullest. I know that 
such a report will do much to further the distribu- 
tion potential of this UNICEF film. May I ask if 
we might receive ten copies of the issue?” 

Susan Burnett, Film Officer, United Nations 

Children’s Fund, United Nations, New York 


“Your February FILM NEWS is the best looking 
and most interesting issue that I can remember 
ever seeing. It is certainly something you can be 
proud of .. .” 
E. L. Grauel, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


“Though it is belated recognition, nevertheless I 
am anxious to convey to you my sincere apprecia- 
tion of your editorial in the Africa issue of 
FILM NEWS. I am in sympathy with the view you 
have expressed and it may prove to be a tragedy 
that many, many influential people in the United 
Nations will not share it. In any case, thank you 
very much.” 

G. M. McLeod, District Representative 

National Film Board of Canada, 

Brandon, Manitoba 


“Please accept our sincere thanks for your kind 
donation of a subscription to FILM NEWS which 
we find very useful in preparing our program for 
our parents group. For several years we found 
your magazine extremely useful to us and we were 
delighted when publication was resumed.” 
June R. Martin, Executive Director 
Kanawha County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
Charleston, West Virginia 


“I was very much impressed with your magazine, 

FILM NEWS. It would seem to me the industry 

needs a magazine of this sort and more particu- 

larly, in the format presented. My felicitations.” 
Roy C. Wilcox, Roy Wilcox Productions Inc. 
Allen Hill, Meriden, Connecticut 


“I have read your article ‘l6mm Sourdough’ on 
pages 14 and 15 of the last issue of FILM NEWS. 
I am very much interested in the films mentioned 
in this article. I would like to order the film for 
preview if you can give me the publisher's 
address.” 

W. W. Wimberly, Supervisor, 

Audio-Visual Education 

El Paso Public Schools, 

El Paso, Texas 


“We read with interest your previews and reviews 
of films about the Civil War in the last issue of 
your magazine. We wish to call to your attention 
that TIME OUT OF WAR is produced by the 
University of California at Los Angeles and is 
available from their office as well. We also, as 
dealers for UCLA, have this film available.” 
Mrs. Evelyn Brand, Manager, Film Dept. 
Paul L. Brand & Son, Washington, D. C. 


“Your magazine is very, very good. To anyone in 
the AV field it seems irresistible.” 
Gerald Wendt, The Unesco Publications 
Center, New York City 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF FI LM News 


e Eighteen Years of Summer School—by Charles M. Crakes 
e Feature Films for Summer Wear and Tear (camps, hotels, day schools) 
e Film Festival Award Winners e Films In Our National Parks 


To subscribe: Use the coupon above 
For advertising information; Advertising Director, FILM NEWS, 444 Central Park West, New York 25, N.Y. 
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(Continued from front inside cover) 


Research indicates that the PARLONS FRANCAIS 
program is successful even if the classroom teacher 
has no previous training in French. There are two 
important prerequisites for the teacher: she must be 
interested and enthusiastic, and she must use the 
supplementary materials in the manner outlined in 
the teacher's guide. 


The following comment is from a teacher who is using 
PARLONS FRANCAIS: 


“Since | have never had French, | feel | can com- 
ment on the actual value of your French program. 
My class is experimental, since both the class and 
| are learning from your material. We are doing 
much better than | hoped because the program is 
splendid. It is a little fast for me because of the 
brief time | can allow in the classroom. However, 
since you review considerably, | have had no sense 
of being lost or falling behind.” 


Another teacher using PARLONS FRANCAIS had this 
to say about the records for drill: 


“This is one of the cleverest media | have seen for 
helping develop conversational proficiency in French. 
Undoubtedly something of the sort will be the ‘text- 
book’ of the future in French as well as in other 
languages.” 


The Right Reverend Timothy F. O’Leary, Superin- 


tendent of Schools for the Archdiocese of Boston, 
said this: 


“PARLONS FRANCAIS is excellent from several 
points of view. There is a carefully planned progress 


PARLONS 


Heath deRochemont Corporation 
16 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


from sound to sound without a plethora of explana- 
tion. The speech patterns become automatic from 
the systematic repetition and change of structure. 
Sound principles of pedagogy in modern language 
presentation are followed to a high degree of per- 
fection without the error of too much terminology 
and stuffing with extras. 


“The PARLONS FRANCAIS series of records is ex- 
cellent both for classroom and home use. . . the 
brevity and variety of each lesson plan easily sus- 
tain the child’s interest. With some school prepara- 
tion during the telecast the lessons scarcely need 
further explanation and can be used to great advan- 
tage without supervision by interested groups after 
school, or by members of the French Club. Parents 


could be encouraged to purchase them for home 
use. 


“The introduction in English gives the child an idea 
of what to expect; the breaks for repetition afford 
space for practice; the few remarks before the con- 
cluding song express the main idea of the verses, 
thus the child is enlightened and entertained.” 


For further information about using PARLONS 
FRANCAIS on film or television in September, write 
to Heath de Rochemont Corporation, 16 Arlington 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


The 8 recordbooks (40 high fidelity, plastic records, 
3314 RPM) for Year | can be purchased for $12.50 
from Heath de Rochemont. The 8 recordbooks (40 
records) for Year II are available at the same price. 


Heath de Rochemont Corporation 
*“*,..in quest of excellence”’ 
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At the new Kaibab Elementary School, Scottsdale, Arizona, selected by A.A.S.A. for its 
exhibit of outstanding school designs, Mr. Marvin Osborn, Audio-Visual Director says: 


“Once-a-year checkups seem to be all they need to 
keep them operating the way we like, with no break- 
downs, no disruptions of classroom order. 

“Projection Club, 6th, 7th and 8th grade students 
handle showings. They catch on fast to the Pageant’s 
simple operation.” 

Stresses on audio-visual equipment are extraordi- 
nary, even in normal use. Constant usage, hard usage, 
and usage by many different people mean that pro- 
jection equipment must be built specifically for Audio- 


“In operation 75% of the school day, these Kodak 
Pageant Projectors just keep running...without fail!” 


Visual work, if it is to endure. 

That’s the way we have constructed Kodak Pageant 
Projectors. First, to be sturdy . .. with quality sound 
and screen image for all types of A-V usage. Then, to 
be simply operated ...even by children. Finally, to 
be easily maintained . . . with only occasional checkup. 

Kodak Pageant Projectors are sold through Kodak 
Audio-Visual dealers, who will demonstrate at your 
convenience. Or, you can write for Bulletin V3-22; no 
obligation, of course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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